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Security Council 
f pen Security Council heard several 


statements on December 16 when 
it began considering Syria’s complaint 
against Israel regarding an attack by 
armed forces on the night of Decem- 
ber 11/12 along the area east of Lake 
Tiberias. Syria contended the attack 
was a flagrant violation of the armi- 
stice agreement and an act of open 
aggression and provocation. Israel 
maintained that it had taken place 
only after an unprovoked attack by 
Syrian batteries and to ensure that 
Israelis could go about their work un- 
molested. Pending a report by the 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization, further considera- 
tion was postponed. . . . The Council 
on December 16 concurred in the 
General Assembly's decision of No- 
vember 21 that a General Conference 
to review the Charter should be held 
at an appropriate time. The vote was 
9-1, with 1 abstention. 


The proposal, sponsored by Brazil, 
Iran, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, recalls that the Charter 
provides that holding such a Charter 
review conference is to be decided by 
a majority vote of the Members of the 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Council. Thus, while 
the Soviet Union voted against the 
joint draft resolution on the ground 
that the Charer is entirely satisfactory 
and needs no alteration of any kind, 
its negative vote did not apply as a 
veto. 


The Soviet Union made known that 
it will not take part in the work of 
the committee appointed by the As- 
sembly, consisting of all Members of 
the United Nations, to consider, in 
consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the question of fixing a time and 
place for the conference and its or- 
ganization and procedures. 


Population Seminar 


|) ge on population trends are con- 
sidered essential in all aspects of 


planning for economic and social de- 
velopment. The United Nations Popu- 
lation Branch has prepared regional 
forecasts for the year 1980, Excluding 
the Far North, one of these forecasts 


suggests that the present Asian popula- 
tion of some 1,320 million will be in- 
creased to between 1,816 million and 
2,227 million. These figures, according 
to the Population Council, are neces- 
sarily tentative and the expectations 
upon which they are based could be 
upset by unforeseeable events. 

In no continent is the problem of 
population growth of greater impor- 
tance than in Asia, where more than 
half of the world’s population lives 
and which has both a high fertility 
rate and a declining, though still high, 
rate of mortality. A seminar in Band- 
ung which opened on November 21 
has made possible an exchange of data 
and views between government offi- 
cials and other qualified people con- 
cerned with economic and social de- 
velopment. Directly related to a re- 
search project of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, on 
population growth and economic devel- 
opment, the Seminar should give im- 
petus to both effective research and 
practical work. 

Among the problems considered 
were the relation between population 
and such subjects as manpower, em- 
ployment, public health, education, 
housing, consumption of goods, capi- 
tal formation, investment and level of 
living. Participants discussed what 
demographic studies are needed to 
elucidate these problems and how to 
improve demographic training and re- 
search through international coopera- 
tion. Consideration was given to plans 
for the 1960 world population census 
program. 

Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Philippines, Singapore and Viet- 
nam sent representatives. The Inter- 
national Social Science Council award- 
ed a number of special fellowships for 
technically qualified junior specialists 
from Burma, Ceylon, India, Japan, 
Laos, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand. ... 

The population of Latin America 
is estimated to be increasing more 
rapidly than that of any other major 
region of the world and another semi- 
nar on population problems, in Latin 


America, opened in Rio de Janeiro 
on December 5, continuing through 
December 16. In order to provide for 
improved standards of living, vigorous 
programs for economic development 
are now operating or are being for- 
mulated. The population factor is of 


immense importance in the economic 
development of the continent and in 
connection with the social conse- 
quences of industrialization and ur- 
banization. 

Represented at the seminar were Ar- 
gentina, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Uruguay and the Vir- 
gin Islands, In addition, the Interna- 
tional Social Science Council has pro- 
vided a fellowship for one qualified 
junior person from each of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Haiti, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, 
Paraguay, Trinidad and Uruguay, 

Also participating were the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the International Labor 
Organization and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. 


Ceramics 


M' ASURES to increase the efficiency 
of Asian small scale industries 
were discussed by a group of some 
forty cottage industries experts from 
Asian and other countries at a confer- 





ence held in Bangkok from November 
14 to 21. 

The experts, from Burma, France, 
India, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaya, 
British Borneo, Netherlands, Thailand, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Vietnam, form a 
working party for the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. 

Among measures recommended 
were introduction of common facility 
services and standardization of prod- 
ucts, Probing specially into production 
and marketing problems of ceramics, 
the experts found that the high cost of 
production and poor quality of some 
products were mainly responsible for 
public preference being often given 
to imported goods over local products 

It was suggested that local pro- 
ducers might make their goods more 
competitive through common facilities, 
especially for financial arrangements 
bulk purchases of raw materials, mar 
keting training and research. Com 
noted, had 
proved of great value in Japan where 


mon facilities, it was 


they were studied last year by FcaF! 
groups. The experts also suggested 
that blueprints for standardization of 
patterns might be issued and designs 
A great 
number of technical questions were 


prepared for utility articles 


also considered including those relat- 
ing to suitable types of kilns, mechan- 
ization of operations and packing 


Health 


on first international training 
course for health physicists opened 
at the Koralinska Hospital, Stockholm, 
in the Institute of Radiophysics on 
November 14. It was organized by the 
Government of Sweden and the Re- 
gional Office for Europe of the World 
Health Organization in cooperation 
with the national atomic energy agen- 
cies of various countries including the 
United States 

A Study Group of Tuberculosis 
Control, consisting of public health 
officers, tuberculosis specialists and 
statisticians, met under the sponsor- 
ship of the Luxembourg Government 
and the European Regional Office of 
wo from November 28 to December 
2. The meeting studied present trends 
in tuberculosis with a view to improv- 
ing control measures. In Europe today 
fewer people are dying of tubercu- 
losis than formerly but the number of 
people who contract the disease still 
remains high. Mortality figures, which 
used to serve for measuring the extent 
of the problem, recording the overall 


progress made and computing the 
requisite number of tuberculosis beds, 
are now much less useful, according 
to WHO Officials 

Tuberculosis specialists are now 
concerned with means of measuring 
the problem today; means of finding 
new tuberculosis cases, as well as the 
cheapest and most efficient way of do- 
ing so; and with determining the out- 
look for the future 


Ariation 


| new words have been adopted 
by the Council of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization for 
inclusion in the 1cao word alphabet 
used in aviation to avoid confusion 
when letters are spelled out over a 
radiotelephone circuit. On March 1, 
1956, unless a majority of ICAO’s sixty- 
six member nations objects CHARLIE, 
MIKE, NOVEMBER, UNIFORM and X-RAY 
will replace COCA, METRO, NECTAR, 
EXTRA in the alphabet 
adopted for 


UNION and 
which was originally 
world-wide use four years ago. The 
changes were made as a result of 
many thousands of tests both in the 
air and on the ground carried out by 
certain countries during the past three 
years, with the icao Air Navigation 
Commission acting as a general co 
ordinator 

Ihe remainder of the alphabet 
which replaces the old ABLE, BAKER, 
CHARLIE list iS: ALFA, BRAVO, DELTA, 
ECHO, FOXTROT, GOLF, HOTEL, INDIA, 
KILO, LIMA, 
QUEBEC, ROMEO, SIERRA, TANGO, VIC- 
TOR, WHISKEY, YANKEE, ZULI 


JULIETT, OSCAR, PAPA, 


The trials brought out the impor 
tance of a uniform method of pro- 
nunciation and a phonograph record- 
ing will be made to illustrate the cor- 
rect way of pronouncing the words 
with copies distributed to all countries 


Statistics 


rg we Statistical Office of the t nited 

Nations has issued a Handbook 
of Vital Statistics Methods to help 
countries in the development and ap- 
praisal of their services for recording 
live and still births, deaths, marriages, 
divorces and other vital statistics 
Givine a world-wide cross-section of 


actual practices, procedures and meth- 
ods, it is the first survey of such a 
comprehensive nature ever to have 
been made in this field. It is based on 
information received from more than 
100 countries and territories, includ- 


65 sovereign states in reply to ques- 
tions sent out in 1950 by the United 
Nations Statistical Office. 


suURVEY by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 

tural Organization in four countries— 
the German Federal Republic, France, 
Norway and Yugoslavia—shows that 
granting equal political rights to wo- 
men has yet to be accompanied by 
equal participation of women in po- 
litical life. Though women now vote 
almost as regularly as men and cast 
their votes in almost the same way 
their influence in government remains 
weak and is limited mainly to certain 
fields such as health, education, child 
care, legislation and housing, the 
UNESCO study finds 

The higher the political post the 
lower the chances are that it will be 
filled by a woman. This holds true not 
only in governmental circles, UNESCO 
says, but also in the civil service, in 
political parties, in trade unions and 
in private enterprise 

These are among the conclusions 
pointed out by Maurice Duverger, 
professor of political science at the 
Universities of Paris and Bordeaux, 
in “The Political Role of Women,” a 
new UNESCO publication containing 
the results of a survey carried out in 
1952 and 1953 by UNEsco’s depart- 
ment of Social Sciences at the invita- 
tion of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women 
Steel 


K' ROPEAN 
4 during the third quarter of 1955 


continued breaking new records. Fig- 
ures appearing in the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe's 
latest Quarterly Bulletin of Steel Sta 


crude-steel production 


tistics show Western Germany reached 
22.0 million tons, United Kingdom 
18.5, France 11.7, Belgium 5.8, Italy 
5.3, Saar 3.3, Luxembourg 3.2 and 
Netherlands 1.0. 


In certain cases production was 
considerably affected by the usual in- 
cidence of summer holidays but exist- 
ing records for the quarter, which in 
all cases excepting Luxembourg oc- 





curred during 1954, were surpassed in 
all the countries 


Crude-steel production for the third 
quarter in both the United States and 
Japan has also broken all previous 
records for the quarter 


The Ece Steel Bulletin indicates that 
imports of finished steel into the main 
West European importing countries 
during the months of May, June and 
July generally continued at the high 
levels reached earlier in the year and 
excepting in the case of Italy were 
running at a higher rate than in any 
previous post-war year 


Similarly, exports from the main 
West European exporting countries 
during the three months May to July 
have in general continued at the high 
rates attained in the early months of 
the year and exceed the levels obtain- 
ing in earlier years. The United King- 
dom is an exception in that the aver- 
age export during the three months 
was somewhat below the 1950 post- 
war peak, but this would appear to be 
due to the effects in June and July of 
the railway and dock strikes. 

This increase in Western European 
trade in finished steel mainly reflects 
an intensification of exchanges be- 
tween the countries forming the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community and 
to a lesser extent reflects an increase 
in other intra-West European trade. 


Geologists’ Study Tour 


A Group of specialists in geology 
and mining from Asian countries 
tour under 
Nations sponsorship in the 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, France and 
the Western and Eastern Zones of 
Germany. 


has completed a study 
United 


The group, consisting of twelve ex- 
perts in geology and mining, arrived 
in Moscow on August 4 and spent 
about seven weeks in the U.S.S.R., 
visiting geological departments and in- 
stitutions, field offices for coal and 
metalliferous ore prospection, mines 
and processing plants, research insti- 
tutes and machinery factories in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, the Urals, Middle 
Asia, the Caucasus and in the Ukraine, 
and held discussions with various au- 
thorities and experts. Members of the 
group covered about 14,000 kilo- 
meters in the U.S.S.R., going as far as 
the Tienshan Chinese 
Turkestan. 


range near 


In the United Kingdom they studied 
the organization and development of 
the coal industry and the experiments 
of underground gasification coal. In 
France, the group visited the Lorraine 
coal basin, the Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
coalfields, iron ore mines and lead and 
zinc deposits, and was briefed by the 


French authorities on the prospecting 
and processing of uranium ores and 
visited One uranium mine. 


In West Germany, the group spent 
most of the time in the Ruhr district, 
visited mining machinery plants and 
also studied methods of treating low 
grade lead and zinc ores. In East Ger- 
many, the group devoted itself to the 
development and utilization of brown 
coal deposits which form the back- 
bone of the whole economy of this 
region. 


Experts participating in this study 
tour came from Afghanistan, Burma, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia and 
Japan. The group was accompanied 
by Dr. C. Y. Li, Chief of the Mineral 
Resources Development Section of 
ECAFE. 


Finance Corporation 


4 United States on December 5 
completed the action required for 
membership in the International Fi- 
nance Corporation and _ deposited 
with the Bank an Instrument of Ac- 
ceptance signed by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower on behalf of the United 
States Government. The United States 
is the third country to complete this 
process, the others being Canada and 
Iceland. The charter of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation requires a 
minimum membership of thirty coun- 
tries, together subscribing at least $75 
million, before the Corporation can 
begin operations. Capital subscriptions 
of countries which have now complet- 
ed action is $38,779,000. 


Trade 


HE Contracting Parties to the 

General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade have completed arrangements 
for a tariff negotiating conference 
which will open on January 18, 1956 
in Geneva. The target date for the 
completion of the Conference has been 
set at May 1. 


In March 1955, the Contracting 
Parties appointed a working party to 
study generally the possibilities of fu- 
ture action directed to the reduction 
of the general level of tariffs. In June 
1955 the United States representative 
informed the Intersessional Commit- 
tee that his Government was prepared 
to enter into negotiations with con- 
tracting parties in view of the new 
powers for tariff reduction granted to 
the President of the United States 
under the terms of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955. The 
United States representative stressed 
that in order to meet the time limit 
prescribed by United States legislation 
and practices any tariff negotiations 


that might be arranged should start 
early in 1956. 

The conference will not merely 
consist of tariff negotiations between 
certain contracting parties and the 
United States. It will be a general 
round of tariff negotiations in which 
many contracting parties will negotiate 
with each other. Since October the 
participating governments have been 
exchanging “request lists” of products 
on which they hope to obtain conces- 
sions. 

The twenty-five Contracting Parties 
to take part in the negotiations are 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Haiti, In- 
dia, Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States. 


Children’s Fund 


D* BALACHANDRA RAJAN, India, 
has been reelected Chairman of 
the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund for 1956, 
Also reelected to their offices were 
Mrs. Zena Harman, Israel, Chairman 
of the Program Committee and Rob- 
ert Fenaux, Belgium, Chairman of the 
Committee on Administrative Budget. 

Elected First Vice-Chairman of the 
Board was T. W. Cutts, Australia; 
Second Vice-Chairman, David Silveira 
da Mota Jr., Brazil; Third Vice-Chair- 
man, Vaclav Tylner, Czechoslovakia 
and Fourth Vice-Chairman, Dr. Claes 
Barbonnier, Sweden. 

Maurice Pate, Executive Director 
of uNicer, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Georges Sicault, 
France, as Principal Assessment Offi- 
cer to aid in analyzing programs. Dr. 
Sicault has been Director of Public 
Health in Morocco for the last nine 
years. 

New members of the Executive 
Board for 1956 are Colombia, Egypt 
and Sweden, replacing Argentina, 
Iraq and Norway. The Board mem- 
bership also includes three non-Mem- 
bers—Switzerland, Japan and Italy 
(Italy has since become a Member). 
They were elected to serve on the 
Board by the Economic and Social 
Council, 


Agriculture 


‘' first Central American meeting 
on agricultural research was held 
at Turrialba, Costa Rica, from De- 
cember 5 to 10 to consider ways of 
improving and expanding research ac- 
tivities in the five Central American 
countries—Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, 

~and Panama and Mexico. The meet- 
ing, sponsored jointly by the Food and 





Agriculture Organization and the In- 
ter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences of American States, reviewed 
the organization of research and the 
programs already under way in the 
countries represented and discussed 
the possibilities for expanding and 
financing future research activities. It 
also explored the possibility of two or 
more countries working on different 
phases of a common problem, thus 
making maximum use of limited re- 
search facilities and personnel 


Technical Assistance 


()™ of Canada’s leading financial 
experts, Graham Ford Towers, is 
making a survey of Jamaican financial 
institutions. J. L. Fisher, senior ad- 
visor to the Bank of England, has also 
accepted an invitation from the Gov- 
ernment of Jamaica for discussions 
there with Mr. Towers 

The request of the Jamaican Gov 
ernment to the United Nations arose 
out of the need to accelerate the eco- 
nomic development of the island and 
to investigate the possibilities of ren- 
dering local investments more attrac- 
tive to outside sources of capital. For 
some time past, the Government has 
felt the necessity for a financial Insti- 
This question will 
considered by Mr. Towers, 
whose terms of reference have been 
made as wide as possible by the Gov 
ernment 

Raul Lara, Puerto Rico, previously 
assistant director of the Carribean 
area program sponsored by the gov- 
Puerto Rico and the 
United States International Coopera- 
tion Administration, will take over as 
head of UNESCO's mission in Guate- 
mala, where an international team of 
educators is working with the Guate 
malan government on modernization 
of the country’s industrial education 


tution of Jamaica 
also be 


ernment of 


facilities, Another UNESCO assignment 
is taking Rosa Mari Castellon, also of 
Puerto Rico, to Afghanistan to help 
establish a woman's handicraft pro- 
gram at a training school for rural 
teachers at Kabul 

A French optical engineer who put 
an estimated $50,000 worth of optical 
instruments into working order during 
a sixteen-month stay in Iran, has ar- 
rived in Egypt on his second mission 
There, P. M. Larraburu 
will join another French technician 
who worked for UNesco in Iran, 
Pierre Bicunais, a laboratory glass- 
blower. The two men, together with 
G. I United States, a 
specialist in electrical and mechanical 
instruments, will be working in the 
laboratories of the Egyptian National 
Research Centre in Cairo where main- 
tenance workshops for scientific in- 
struments are being opened. 


for UNrSCO 


Fredericks, 


4 


Gift 


, Netherlands on December 7 
presented to the United Nations a 
Foucault pendulum which is hung in 
suspension seventy-five feet above the 
first landing of the steps leading up 
from the main entrance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly building to the Assem- 
bly Hall 

The President of the General As- 
sembly, José Maza of Chile, and mem- 
bers of the Netherlands delegation at- 
tended the presentation, which was 
made by Dr. J.M.A.H. Luns, Nether- 
lands Foreign Minister, to Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. 


The pendulum comprises a 200- 
pound gold-plated sphere suspended 
from the ceiling by a stainless steel 
wire which holds the sphere in such 
a manner as to allow the weighted 
ball to swing freely in any plane. In 
so doing the device offers visible proof 
of the earth's rotation on its axis 

In presenting the gift, Dr. Luns 
said that the idea for the pendulum 
originated with the architects who de 
signed the building who felt that such 
an instrument would form an interest 
ing decorative feature in the hall. The 
Netherlands Government was cager to 
contribute to the adornment of the 
new Headquarters in this manner, he 
said, and the pendulum was truly 
representative of art and craft in the 
Netherlands 

The gift was not intended to be “of 
a symbolic nature, nor to express deep 
philosophical thought,” he continuec 
Nevertheless, “it does remind us of the 
ability of the human mind to penetrate 
into the secrets of the universe,” and 
it “tends to demonstrate that 
there are certain laws, which are be- 
yond human control and to which we 
have to submit.” 


Yaws 


A CONTINENT-WIDE Campaign to rid 
Africa within the next ten years 
of yaws 


a tropical body-wasting dis- 


ease which infects over fifty million 
people in the world, half of them in 
Africa—has been recommended by a 
conference of thirty countries recently 
concluded in Nigeria. The meeting— 
the Second International Conference 
on Yaws Control—also recommended 
a strategy meeting in 1956 of African 
governments and medical officials to 
work out details for this mass cam- 
paign which will cover 100 million 
people in Africa and for which an 
estimated $10 million in material aid 
will be sought from the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund when that or- 
ganization’s Executive Board meets in 
March 1956. Over the past seven 
years, the combined forces of UNICEF 
and the World Health Organization 
have been aiding national mass cam- 
paigns against yaws 


Labor 


_—o International Labor Organi- 
zation officials have left for Mex- 
ico for a study of conditions designed 
to improve labor-management rela- 
tions in the cotton textile industry 
there. The study, requested by the 
Mexican government and by the em- 
ployers and trade unions, is designed 
to assess labor conditions, human re- 
lations, labor-management coopera- 
tion and other related factors which 
might be helpful in raising standards 
The three officials are 
Hervey de Bivort, formerly of San 
Francisco, California, and C. B. Ku- 
mar, formerly of Travancore, India, 
both of the Lo Industrial Committees 
Division, and Antonio Venturelli, for- 
merly of Santiago, Chile, an ILo sta- 
tistician 


in the industry 


American and German trade union 
movements have donated equipment 
for three centres for vocational train- 
young Indians of the High 
Andes in Bolivia and Peru. Belgian 
employers and have 
agreed jointly to underwrite a fourth 


ing for 


trade unions 


such workshop. The gifts were made 
through the 1.0, following favorable 
action by the 1Lo Governing Body on 
the acceptance of a $50,000 gift from 
the William Green Memorial Fund of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
purchase equipment for one centre 
each in Bolivia and Peru. 


(Continued on page 34) 





Drama of Assem bly ’s Closing Hours 


Sixteen New Members 


Admitted to United Nations 


IXTEEN new Members were admitted into the United 

Nations by the General Assembly on December 14, 
raising the Organization’s total membership from sixty 
to seventy-six and ending the long-standing deadlock 
on admission of new Members. The new Member 
countries, in the order of their election by the Assem- 
bly, are: Albania, Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, Hungary, 
Italy, Austria, Romania, Bulgaria, Finland, Ceylon, 
Nepai, Libya, Cambodia, Laos and Spain. 

The historic decision admitting the sixteen nations 
was taken toward the close of the Assembly’s tenth 
session, which ended its work on December 20, 
after exactly three months of meetings (see page 35). 
The Assembly’s action followed a series of dramatic 
considerations of the question by the Security Council, 
which culminated in a recommendation adopted on 
December 14 for the immediate admission of the coun- 
tries named above. This recommendation came only 
some twenty-four hours after the Council had rejected 
a “package” proposal, originally introduced by Canada, 
for the admission of eighteen applicant countries, in- 
cluding Japan and Outer Mongolia. 
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we -achage ' Proposal 


1£ efforts to break the impasse on the admission 

of new Members began in the ad hoc Political 
Committee on December 1 when Paul Martin (Cana- 
da) introduced a draft resolution sponsored by twenty- 
nine countries under which the General Assembly 
would ask the Security Council to endorse eighteen 
applicants. 

Mr. Martin urged support for the resolution, saying 
that the United Nations prestige had suffered from the 
prolonged failure to break the deadlock and that if the 
proposal was carried through the Organization, for the 
first time, would have achieved the representation of 
the broad areas of the world. 

While conditions for the admission of new Members 
were clearly set forth in the Charter, said Mr. Martin, 
the record of past controversies showed that the prob- 
lem was primarily political and that—as in many other 
fields—the only possibility of solution lay in com- 
promise 


The Assembly voted to admit the sixteen states on 
the evening of December 14 and its action was greeted 
by ringing applause. The President of the tenth session, 
José Maza of Chile, acclaimed the event as “an historic 
stage in the evolution of the United Nations.” 

A long list of speakers also hailed the decision and 
warmly welcomed the new Member states, many rep- 
resentatives of which took their seats in the domed 
Assembly Hall at the Assembly’s plenary meeting the 
following morning. Many of the new representatives 
had waited patiently at United Nations Headquarters 
for several days before the Security Council reached 
its final decision, while others hurried to New York 
from Washington and Canada, to take their seats in 
the closing hours of the Assembly session. 


The issue of the admission of new Members dates 
back to the earliest days of the United Nations, when 
several of the countries now admitted first applied for 
Membership. The sixteen new Members were the first 
to be elected to the United Nations since the admission 
of Indonesia, in 1950. 


Before Commuttee 


There was a steady increase in support for the uni- 
versality of the United Nations, he declared, as evi- 
denced in the statements made at Bandung and at the 
recent United Nations commemorative meeting at San 
Francisco. All who believed in the United Nations were 
convinced that its effectiveness was impaired by failure 
to settle the question of the admission of new Members. 

The proposal embodied in the draft resolution recon- 
ciled the constitutional requirements of the Charter with 
the practical exigencies of the world political situation, 
Mr. Martin continued. The proposal was not free from 
difficulty, but it was often unwise to refuse to take any 
action unless it was beyond criticism, Further delay 
would be a perpetuation of injustice and the wisdom 
of that course was doubtful. Most of the applicants for 
Membership had much either to gain from, or to con- 
tribute to, the United Nations. Some were countries 
with great cultures and ancient traditions, while others 
were under new regimes, anxious to establish their in- 





ternational! relations within the framework of the United 
Nation Italy in particular, was one of the recognized 
founders of the very family of nations of which the 
Organization sought to be the expression 

Some applicants, he said, were controlled by regimes 
or were pursuing policies unacceptable to the Canadian 
delegation, but they were more likely to increase in 
tolerance and understanding within the United Nation 
than outside it. Membership in the United Nations et 
tailed the assumption of obligations and when the 
countries to whose admission some Members objected 
were committed to the purposes of the United Nations 
and subjected to its rules, they would probably hecome 
more acceptable members of the world community 

Objections might be raised to some applicant 
the grounds that they had not yet fully qualified a 
States and might accordingly be unable to carry out 
their obligations as Members of the United Nation 
That was a controversial field and called for some will 
ingness to com promise if the prospects of progress were 
not to be jeopardized. The new candidates should not 
be required to meet standards stricter than those applied 
in the past 

A United Nations embracing all the contemporary 
philosophies of government would be more valuable 
than one confined to nations unlikely to quarrel with 
each other 

In conclusion, Mr. Martin appealed to the Security 
Council to take into account the widespread desire 
both within and outside the Organization to see the 
United Nations develop into a world-wide body 

The admission of eighteen new Members was the 
target 

Declaring that the Soviet Union was wholcheartedly 
in favor of the admission of all the eighteen States 


seeking membership. Vasily V. Kusznetsov (U.S.S.R.) 


said that his delegation’s position was that the United 


Nations should accept into the Organization any state 
fulfilling the requirements laid down in the Charter ir 
respective of its political philosphy Applications for 
Membership should be acted upon in strict accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter and no discrimination 
should be exercised against any state or group of states 
With regard to United States stated opposition to the 
admission of certain European states and the Mongo- 
lan People’s Republic he said that the United States 
opposed the people's democracies solely because they 
had embarked on a program of free political and eco- 
nomic development which did not coincide with the 
wishes of certain governments. Membership in the 
United Nations was open to all peace loving states 
which accepted the obligations of the Charter and 
which were able and willing to carry out those obliga- 
tions. It was obvious the people’s democracies satisfied 
those requirements 
The Mongolian People’s Republic was a sovereign 
state which had established diplomatic relations with 
many other nations. In the Second World War it had 
aided the allies. The Republic of China had recognized 
its independence in 1946. In 1946 also the United 
States had proposed its admission to the United Na- 
tions along with other states thus recognizing that the 
Mongolian People’s Republic was a state in the inter- 
national sense of the word 
In support of the Canadian Government's efforts to 
break the deadlock, Sir Pierson Dixon (United King- 
dom) said that his Government would acquiesce in the 
admission of all eighteen outstanding applicants even 
if it had reservations about the qualifications of some 
(Continued on page 28) 


10 of the 16 countries admitted to Membership (1. to r): Kurt Waldheim (Austria); Albano Nogueira (Portu- 

gal); Jose §. de Erice and Jose M. de Areilza (Spain); Karoly Szarka (Hungary); Alberico Casardi (Italy); 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskijold; Assembly President José Maza; Andrew Cordier, Executive Assist- 

ant to the Secretary-General; John Conway (lIreland);R. 8. 8. Gunewardene (Ceylon); Nong Kimny (Cam- 
bodia); Josef Dolezal (Romania); and Ourot Souvaieiavong (Laos). 





Effects of Atomic Radiation 


Unanimity on Establishing Scientific Group 


’ one of its rarely achieved unanimous decisions, 

the General Assembly on December 3 established 
a fifteen-member scientific committee to collect, eval- 
uate and disseminate information on the effects of 
atomic radiation. 

Through lengthy public debate and many private 
consultations during the course of ten meetings, agree- 
ment had been reached in the Assembly’s First (Politi- 
cal and Security) Committee on the text of a resolution 
embodying this decision despite differences of opinion 
still existing on certain points. These mainly concerned 
the composition and size of the scientific committee, the 
tasks to be assigned to it, and the question of calling 
for a halt to experimental explosions. 

The First Committee unanimously recommended the 
proposal to the Assembly on November 7. 

The United States had requested the Assembly to 
consider the “coordination of information relating to 
the effects of atomic radiation upon human health and 
safety,” and India had asked that it take up the 
“dissemination of information on the effects of experi- 
mental explosions of thermo-nuclear bombs.” The two 
items were considered by the First Committee under 
the general heading, “Effects of atomic radiation.” 

At the opening meeting, James J. Wadsworth, of 
the United States, observed that one of the problems 
of the atomic age arose because the use of atomic 
energy was inevitably accompanied by the production 
of large quantities of radioactive materials. Although 
those materials had been valuable in scientific research, 
the radioactivity associated with them could be harm- 
ful, and therefore great care was required in handling 
them. The problem was complicated because nuclear 
radiations were not detectable by the unaided senses 
and might cause injury which was not apparent for 
some time after an atomic explosion 


Since the beginning of time, he pointed out, man 
had lived in an atmosphere suffused with radioactivity 
from natural sources—from minerals and cosmic rays. 
rhe unlocking of the atom had added significant new 
sources, 

Because, however, the potential hazards of radiation 
were already recognized before radioactive materials 
were widely known outside the laboratory, it had been 
possible to produce and handle tremendous amounts of 
radioactive material with a record of safety greater than 
in many conventional operations. In the last half cen- 
tury scientists had learned a great deal about the nature 
of radiation, its effects on living creatures, the levels of 
radioactivity occuring naturally in the environment, 
and the levels of radioactivity causing detectable dam 
age. The United States, as well as other countries which 
were advanced in atomic research, had a special in- 
terest in gaining additional knowledge about radiation 
and was therefore continuing its studies and research 
both in government laboratories and in collaboration 
with scientific authorities, 

The United States had also conducted an extensive 
program of monitoring the so-called “fallout” from 
weapons tests—a term which referred to the particles 
of material which were sucked up in nuclear explosions 
and made radioactive. Most of those particles quickly 
lost their radioactivity, and the heavier ones settled to 
earth in the immediate vicinity. Others were carried 
great distances before reaching the ground, 

The monitoring program indicated, Mr. Wadsworth 
stated, that the average radiation exposure to the popu- 
lation as a whole from all tests and all atomic energy 
activities since the beginning of the atomic energy 
program in the United States amounted only to a small 
fraction of the exposure from natural background radia- 
tion during the same period. Thus, he added, scientific 
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data available to the United States indicated that 
properly safeguarded nuclear testing, as well as prop 
erly safeguarded peaceful applications of atomic energy, 
did not constitute a threat to human health. Neverthe 
less, the United States believed all possible information 
should be made available to all nations as a basis for 
their own evaluation of the problems of atomic radia 
tion, By disseminating the present knowledge and by 
gaining additional knowledge, the world could free 
itself from the fear of the unknown. 

The United States believed that a radiation fact- 
collecting system should be established on a worldwide 
basis. His delegation intended to propose that the As- 
sembly establish mechanisms through which the United 
Nations would be furnished with information collected 
by various states on observed levels of radioactivity in 
the environment which might have biological signifi- 
cance. 

Subsequently, Australia, Canada, the United King- 
dom and the United States, with Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden as co-sponsors, submitted a joint 
draft resolution providing for establishment of the 


scientific committee. This group would consist of Brazil, 
Canada, France, India, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and the United States—the seven states repre- 
sented on the Secretary-General’s Advisory Committee 
for the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy—plus Australia, Czechoslovakia, 
Japan and Sweden, whose interests and scientific capa- 
bility in the problems of atomic radiation, Mr. Wads- 
worth explained, were widely recognized. Each of those 
governments would be requested to designate one scien- 
tist to represent it on the scientific committee. 

That committee would be requested to receive and 
assemble in an appropriate and useful form the follow- 
ing radiological information furnished by Members of 
the United Nations or of the specialized agencies: 
reports on observed levels of ionizing radiation and 
radioactivity in the environment; and reports on scien- 
tific observations and experiments relevant to the effects 
of ionizing radiation on man and his environment al- 
ready under way or later undertaken by national scien- 
tific bodies or by authorities of national governments. 

The committee would also be asked to recommend 


Peaceful Uses — Another Unanimous Decision 


| \p-~sneee resolution which the 

General Assembly adopted 
unanimously on December 3 was the 
one on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy —- concerning, first, further 
international conferences on such 
peaceful uses and, second, the setting 
up of a proposed International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The pro- 
posal had been recommended by 
the Assembly's First (Political and 
Security) Committee by a vote of 
53-0, with 6 abstentions. (See 
UNITED NATIONS Review, Volume 
2, No. 6, December 1955. For the 
text of the resolution, see page 64.) 

Presenting the First Committee's 
report to the Assembly, the Rap- 
porteur, Carlos Echeverri-Cortes, of 
Colombia, declared that it was of 
tremendous importance to humanity. 
He stressed the spirit of cooperation 
and understanding which had pre- 
vailed in the Committee. 

The report of the Committee was 
not discussed at the plenary meeting 
of the Assembly, but the representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., the United 
States and the United Kingdom ex- 
plained their votes, 

V. V. Kuznetsov said that the 
Soviet Union delegation would vote 
in favor because, even though the 


draft resolution omitted some im- 
portant and useful provisions which 
had been proposed by a number of 
delegations, it was nevertheless de- 
signed to foster international co- 
operation on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Some important pro- 
visions which would have helped 
even more had not been included, 
but he was confident that, in future 
stages, the proposals his delegation 
had made would be taken into ac- 
count. 

The debate in the Committee, 
considered John O. Pastore, of the 
United States, was an excellent ex- 
ample of what could be done to re- 
concile differences and attain unani- 
mity when the desire for cooperation 
was present. The number of issues 
still outstanding with regard to es- 
tablishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency were limited, 
and he was hopeful that the few re- 
maining differences of opinion could 
be reconciled quickly and easily. 
The views expressed in the debate, 
as well as those included in the 
comments which governments were 
submitting to the United States, 
would be fully considered. He asked 
those governments which had not 
yet done so to send their comments 


to Washington before December 15, 
so they would be available for con- 
sideration by the expanded negotiat- 
ing group on the statute of the 
Agency when it met on January 23, 
1956. 

Sir Pierson Dixon said that he had 
been impressed and heartened by 
three factors which had shaped the 
course of the debate: the very high 
and statesmanlike quality of the 
speeches, which reflected the Com- 
mittee’s awareness of the tremen- 
dous importance and significance of 
the subject; the eager desire for 
unanimous agreement, which indi- 
cated that the Members realized 
that the immeasurable potential ben- 
efits to mankind of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy demanded the 
wholehearted support of the United 
Nations; and the “give and take” of 
negotiations and discussions, both 
in the Committee room and in pri- 
vate talks outside, which resulted in 
significant changes in the draft reso- 
lution. While it was rarely possible 
to give complete satisfaction to every 
point of view, Sir Pierson observed, 
the proposal did represent very sub- 
stantial agreement, after fruitful 
negotiation, on a subject of vast 
import to mankind. 











uniform standards with respect to procedures for sample 
collection and instrumentation, and radiation-counting 
procedures to be used in analyses of samples; to com- 
pile and assemble in an integrated manner the various 
reports on observed radiological levels; and to review 
and collate the national reports on the effects of ioniz- 
ing radiation, evaluating each report to determine its 
usefulness. 

The committee would be requested to make yearly 
progress reports if appropriate and to develop by July 
1, 1958, or earlier, if the assembled facts warranted, a 
summary of the reports received, together with the 
evaluations arrived at, and indications of research 
projects which might require further study; and to 
transmit from time to time as appropriate such docu- 
ments and evaluations to the Secretary-General for 
publication and dissemination to Members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies. 


The joint draft resolution would request the Secre-. 


tary-General to provide appropriate assistance to the 
scientific committee in organizing and carrying on its 
work and to provide a secretary. It would call on 
Members of the United Nations or of the specialized 
agencies to cooperate in making available reports and 
studies relating to the short-term and long-term effects 
of ionizing radiation on man and his environment and 
radiological data collected by them. It would also re- 
quest the specialized agencies to “concert” with the 
committee concerning any work they might be doing 
or contemplating within the sphere of the commitiee’s 
terms of reference to assure proper coordination. 
Finally, it would request the Secretary-General to invite 
the Japanese Government to nominate a scientific repre- 
sentative to the committee. 

Mr. Wadsworth explained that the United States 
and the other sponsoring powers believed that the sys- 
tem provided for in their joint draft resolution would 
stimulate further studies of the problem by competent 
authorities. It would encourage the exchange of infor- 
mation on an international basis and provide each 
nation with adequate data for reaching its own con- 
clusions on the nature and scope of the problem, Also 
it would focus the best scientific talent of many lands 
on that problem and would make full use of all the 
existing knowledge, facilities and equipment. 


































Ihe United States did not believe it appropriate to 
establish a more ambitious study program for the 
present. For example, it did not believe that an attempt 
should be made to duplicate the good work in the field 
of radiation therapy and protection which was done 
by the International Congress of Radiology and other 
similar organizations, Nor did it believe that the pro- 
posed committee should itself arrive at firm conclusions 
about all aspects of that very complicated and technical 
matter in the near future. When the essential first step 
had been taken, the United Nations should be able to 
take a new look at the problem of radiation effects in 
the light of those facts; only then could it decide what 
further study or activity might be warranted and how 
best it could be done. 


For Additional Members 


India submitted amendments—later revised and 
modified—to the eight-power joint draft resolution un- 
der which the committee would be called the “special 
technical committee,” its membership would addition- 
ally include Egypt and Mexico, with provision for 
others, and the members would designate “scientists” 
rather than one scientist each to represent them on 
the committee. 

The committee would act in cooperation with the 
Secretary-General in carrying out its functions. The 
sources of information and cooperation and the reci- 
pients of the results of the committee’s work would not 
be limited to Members of the United Nations or of the 
specialized agencies. The committee would receive and 
assemble radiological information on “other relevant 
matters” as well as the specific reports provided for 
in the joint draft resolution. Evaluation of the reports 
to determine their usefulness would not be limited 
solely to “the purposes of the committee.” Yearly prog- 
ress reports would be mandatory. Specific reference 
to an invitation to Japan would be omitted, and the 
Secretary-General would be requested to take steps to 
convene the committee. The Assembly would decide 
to transmit to the committee its relevant proceedings. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, told the First Com- 
mittee that his delegation had insisted on raising the 
question of the effects of atomic radiation in its entirety 
and not solely the effects of such radiation on human 


A nuclear chain reaction, this exhibit 
explains, begins with the splitting of 
a single uranium-235 or plutonium 
atom, When fission occurs, great 
energy is released, and several 
neutrons are ejected, Like bullets, 
these strike and fission other atoms 
and thus free more energy and more 
neutron bullets, a process which is 
repeated billions of times a second, 








beings, first, because that specific aspect of the question 
was little known and, secondly, because man was con 
ditioned by his environment. On the question of the 
coordination of information, there had been consulta- 
tions between the Indian and United States delegations 
which gave cause to hope that they might be able, 
jointly, to present certain conclusions, 

India was approaching the problem of the effects of 
atomic radiation not from the point of view of partisan 
agitation but of making constructive contributions. It 
had, for example, declared its readiness to place at the 
disposal of the international community the facilities 
for observation which it possessed and which were by 
no means negligible. The basic consideration was not 
to recognize any political or social barrier and even, if 
it proved feasible, to go so far as to observe other 
planets 

Some scientists, Mr. Krishna Menon said, felt that 
the effects of atomic radiation, although harmful, could 
be tolerated, while others considered that beyond a cer- 
tain limit there would be serious consequences. India, 
he emphasized, was concerned not only with the effects 
of nuclear explosions, for the peaceful use of atomic 
energy also created problems. While it was not sug- 
gested that isotopes should no longer be used, the con- 
sequences of their use in medicine or agriculture should 
be investigated 


Basic Problem 


The basic problem, Mr. Krishna Menon observed, 
was to determine whether the effects of atomic radia- 
tion could be inherited. If so, the whole human race 
would be affected, Consequently, contamination from 
radiation should be prevented in the same way as steps 
had been taken the world over to pasteurize milk. 
Measures should be taken not to halt progress, but to 
provide against harmful consequences resulting not 
only from bombs, but from the medical, agricultural 
or industrial use of atomic energy. 

The problem of atomic wastes, he said, should also 
be studied by any organization to be set up by the 
United Nations. The proposal to create atomic “grave- 
yards,” where wastes collected in containers would be 
buried, might be accepted in a world which had re- 
nounced war, but might prove dangerous if the burial 
grounds were ever subjected to aerial attack. As for the 
suggestion that the wastes should be emptied into the 
ocean, he pointed out that a considerable proportion of 
the world’s inhabitants made their living from the seas 
and was entitled to expect respect for the freedom of 
the seas which had already been imperilled by atomic 
experiments 

If radioactivity were communicable to another gen- 
eration, there was a danger of a chain reaction’s being 
set up. Estimates of the level at which radioactivity 
could influence heredity might differ, but explosions 
brought in their wake not only radioactive matter but 
substances surface-covered by radioactive matter, and 
these circled the earth, threatening all countries indis- 
criminately 











A portrait of Albert Einstein and his famous equation 

energy equals mass multiplied by the square of the 

speed of light—at the Atoms for Peace commercial ex- 
hibit in Geneva last August. 


Some believed that exploding the bombs under the 
sea would solve the problem, but in that case the sea 
might also become radioactive. 

If the question of the effects of atomic radiation on 
future generations were ignored, the benefits of atomic 
energy would be outweighed by its disastrous genetic 
repercussions. It was necessary that the data about the 
biological and other effects of radiation should be 
studied with scientific objectivity and thoroughness. It 
was essential to set up immediately an international 
unit which would collect and coordinate data on the 
immediate and long-term consequences of radiation, as 
well as on the known effects of experimental explosions 
of hydrogen or nuclear bombs, and bring that informa- 
tion to the knowledge of the world. 


The evaluation of data and the conclusions must be 
objective and international in character, even though 
the material might come from national or even private 
sources, Mr. Krishna Menon stated. The conclusions 
should, furthermore, be brought to the attention of 
public opinion through the medium of the General As- 
sembly. Finally, the principle of universality must be 
strictly observed in applying the conclusions. 

The unit to be set up must work in close relationship 











Rolf Sohlman (left) and Oscar Thorsing, 
both of Sweden 


with the Secretary-General. The Assembly must not 
entrust the task to a specialized agency, although such 
an agency might provide useful information on certain 
aspects of the problem. Since atomic energy, which was 
rich in potentialities, carried with it a possible threat to 
mankind, mankind must safeguard itself and the gen 
erations to come 

Amendments to the ecight-power joint draft resolu- 
tion were also submitted by the Soviet Union. Among 
other things, these would insert in the preamble para 
graphs to the effect that there is no protection from the 
harmful effects of radiation formed in atomic explosions 
and that the only way of freeing mankind from the 
dangers of such radiation is through agreement on pro- 
hibiting nuclear weapons and establishing international 
control. The amendments would provide that the As 
sembly should call on states, particularly those possess- 
ing nuclear materials and the means of producing nu- 
clear weapons, to continue their efforts toward the 
earliest possible prohibition of such weapons and, as a 
first step, toward agreeing on discontinuing experiments 
with all types of such weapons. 

They would also provide that the scientific commit 
tee should be a committee “of the United Nations”; 
include the People’s Republic of China and Romania 
in the states designating scientists to represent them on 
the committee; and delete the references to Members of 
the United Nations or of the specialized agencies as the 
collaborators with the committee 

Under the amendments, the committee would be 
asked to carry out the collection, circulation and distri- 
bution of information relating to the problems of pro 
tection from the effects of atomic radiation and to the 
problem of remedies and methods for the treatment of 


illnesses resulting from such effects 
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Jose Vicente Trujillo (left), of Ecuador, 
and V. K. Krishna Menon, of India. 


VV. V Kuznetsov, of the U.S.S.R., considered the 
problem of the highest importance because atomic 
radiation above a certain level was an obvious hazard 
to human health and safety. It was necessary, he said, 
to distinguish between two sources of radiation en- 
countered in the use of atomic energy. Radiation oc- 
curred in the peaceful use of atomic energy but pre- 
sented no danger because it was possible to take the 
necessary measures to protect workers in atomic energy 
plants. The second source was the explosion of thermo- 
nuclear bombs. These, he stated, released a great many 
radioactive substances which were carried considerable 
distances by the winds and might produce extremely 
dangerous concentrations of radioactive dust to con- 
taminate the soil, water reservoirs, plants, animals and 
human beings. In fact, no guarantee could be given 
regarding the possibilities of contamination by radia- 
tion from atomic explosions, 


For Prohibiting Explosions 


In studying the biological effects of atomic radiation, 
it was important to work out preventive measures and 
methods of treatment of contamination cases, he con- 
tinued, Consequently, it was necessary to determine the 
effects of the various types of radiation on the human 
body and the degree of radiation to which the body 
could be exposed without danger. Standards of toler 
ance should be established for persons exposed to radi- 
ation in their daily work. The only reliable way of 
eliminating the danger of harmful radiation from ex- 
plosions, of course, was to prohibit atomic explosions 
altogether. Many countries and eminent scientists had 
demanded the prohibition of such explosions, Mr, 


Kuznetsov observed 








Although the questions of the reduction of arma- 
ments and of the prohibition of atomic weapons had to 
be considered separately, the Soviet delegation nonethe- 
less felt, in view of the direct connection between radia- 
tion and nuclear weapons tests, that the Assembly must 
pronounce in favor of the immediate conclusion of an 
agreement between states on the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and, as a first step, the conclusion of an ar- 
rangement for the discontinuation of atomic tests. 

Mr. Kuznetsov suggested that the Committee should 
prepare and submit its first report not, as proposed in 
the joint draft resolution, by July 1, 1958, but by 
October 1, 1956. The Soviet Union delegation, he said, 
would do its best to promote, in cooperation with other 
delegations, proposals commensurate with the import- 
ance of developing international cooperation in this 
field. 


For “Truce” in Tests 


Among other amendments to the eight-power joint 
draft resolution which were submitted was one by In- 
donesia and Syria, under which the Assembly would 
request all the powers concerned, pending a conclusive 
report on the effects of atomic radiation, to cease all 
experimental explosions of all types of nuclear weapons. 


Ahmed Shukairy, of Syria, declared that it was the 
duty of mankind to stop any situation which led to fear 
until fear was proven to be unfounded. Genuine fear, 
he said, was in the minds of many authorities and 
scholars the world over who had insisted on the stop- 
ping of nuclear tests. Likewise, the Colombo powers 
and the Bandung Conference had appealed for such 
tests to be halted lest permanent injury be caused man- 
kind. 


The amendment, he stated, was no part of the prob- 
lem of disarmament, but was rather a precautionary 
measure. It did not call for prohibition but for an in- 
terruption until the scientific report on the evil effects 
of atomic radiation was available. It differed from the 





Soviet amendment inasmuch as it left aside the general 
question of disarmament to be dealt with at the proper 
time and by the proper organ. 

There must be no further question, added Dr. Abu 
Hanifah, of Indonesia, of risking the health and safety 
of the world’s population for the sake of perfecting 
man’s art of self-destruction. The desire for a truce in 
experimental explosions was worldwide, he said. 

Another amendment to the eight-power proposal 
was submitted by the twenty Latin American Members. 
This would add Argentina, Belgium, Egypt and Mexico 
to the scientific committee and bring its membership to 
fifteen. 

Thus, explained José Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, 
on behalf of the sponsors, better geographical repre- 
sentation would be ensured. Not only scientific, but 
also geographic, linguistic and, above all, democratic 
considerations should be borne in mind in setting up 
the committee, he said. Other sponsors stressed the im- 
portance of including Spanish-speaking nations which 
the original eight-power proposal overlooked. 

India submitted an amendment to the Latin Ameri- 
can amendment to provide that the members would 
designate “scientists” rather than one scientist to repre- 
sent them on the committee. Meanwhile the sponsors 
of the eight-power draft resolution amended their pro- 
posal so that each government, while designating one 
scientist to be its representative on the committee, 
would be empowered to designate alternates and con- 
sultants as appropriate. And when the co-sponsors of 
the Latin American amendment later revised their text 
to the same effect, India made known its support of 
that revision. 

During the general debate, Sir Pierson Dixon, of 
the United Kingdom, dealt with what he said appeared 
to be confusion in the mind of the public between the 
immediate effects of direct exposure to a strong radio- 
active source and those effects which, some said, 
might be attributed in the long term to a rise in the 
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atmospheric level of radioactivity. A great deal of in- 
formation already existed concerning the immediate 
effects of direct exposure, but there was relatively 
little information about the long-term effects, he stated. 
More particularly there was insufficient information 
concerning the existing levels of background radio- 
activity, and it was not possible yet to determine the 
effects on the human race of small, medium or large 
increases in the background level. So much was still 
unknown that it was essential that the experts should 
agree on the facts. That was why machinery should 
be set up to establish the facts. 


The Background Level 


It was not known, for instance, what the background 
level of radiation had been a few years earlier, and 
therefore it was premature to talk of increases in that 
level. It was known that the background level was not 
uniform throughout the world, but beyond that nothing 
specific was known. The first objective therefore should 
be to agree on the more acceptable means of collecting 
samples of the atmosphere and on a standard method 
of determining the radioactive level of those samples. 
When measurements based on those agreed standards 
became available, and not until then, it would be 
possible for the first time to assess the difference in the 
background level of radiation between the different parts 
of the world, and to assess any changes that might have 
occurred in that level. Such measurements should be 
published regularly, for they would reduce the area 
for speculation, Sir Pierson commented. 

The background level of radiation was known to 
vary greatly from area to area, according to height 
above sea level, the nature of the subsoil, the season 
and other factors. From the existing data it could be 
inferred that, even if some increase in the radiation 
background had occurred during the last decade at 
particular places because of the use of atomic energy, 
that increase, it seemed, was not as great as the varia- 
tions in the level of radiation from area to area. That 
the representative of the United Kingdom regarded as 
a reassuring conclusion 


The public feared that atomic radiation might have 
genetic effects and produce harmful mutations, but 
there was nothing to indicate that mutations were 








greater in an area more exposed to radiation back- 
ground than in an area less exposed to it, Sir Pierson 
continued, The results of additional doses of radiation 
were therefore difficult to predict. Geneticists had 
conducted a considerable amount of experimental work 
with plants, insects and mice, but before conclusions 
applicable to human beings could be safely reached, 
more advanced research would be necessary. 

It was important, Sir Pierson said, that the members 
of the committee should be nominated by governments 
because each would then be able to draw upon the 
entire scientific resources of his country. The commit- 
tee would clearly not be in a position itself to do any 
original research. It should reflect in its composition 
the different scientific interests involved. 

The work of the committee would have to be made 
available to Members of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies. The best way for it to transmit 
reports from time to time would be to the Secretary- 
General. 

No doubt the committee would be able fairly quickly 
to recommend standard means for measuring the back- 
ground level of radiation. As and when standardized 
measurements became available, arrangements could 
be made for their publication. 

In connection with Canada’s co-sponsorship and sup- 
port of the eight-power draft resolution, Paul Martin 
made four points of clarification: 

The special technical committee would consist of a 
limited number of qualified scientists nominated by 
their respective governments. The members of the 
committee would, however, be free to call in alternates 
and consultants in certain fields as necessary. 

As a first step, the committee would undertake a 
survey on levels of radiation throughout the world, and 
the results would be communicated to the various 
governments. However, the committee should do more 
than circulate reports, It should organize systematically 
the materials received, putting the various contributions 
in the proper perspective. Perhaps its most important 
work would be to recommend a research program to 
answer the questions which currently beset mankind. In 
that undertaking, it would of course proceed on the 
basis of information received from national committees. 

Although it was important to fix a date by which 
the committee would be expected to provide a sum- 
mary of the reports received, a report delivered by 
1958 should not be regarded as final and conclusive, 
particularly in relation to the genetic effects of radiat- 
ion, the study of which must certainly extend over 
several generations. 

The specialized agencies should get in concert with 
the committee concerning any work they might be doing 


Ahmed Shukairy, of Syria. 
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or contemplating within that field. However, no special 
ized agency should presume to take over the duties of 
the committee. 

Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, declared that no 
avenue of study which might widen man’s knowledge 
on a subject which was a key to his destiny could 
afford to be overlooked. The Australian Government, 
for its part, considered that it had a responsibility not 
only to its own people, but to the peoples of its island 
dependencies in the Pacific. The United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, France, the United States and Australia, mem 
bers of the South Pacific Commission, might well under 
take a regional research program, he thought. A system 
of regional programs, coordinated within the United 
Nations, might be the answer to the inability of some 
states to obtain the special measuring equipment re 
quired 

The regional programs would have to cover the en 
tire world, including the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific oceans and the North and South polar regions 
The Australian Government was in a position to pub 
lish, under proper arrangements, the results of measure 
ments and observations made on the continent. It 
considered that the radiation problem was a world 
problem, definitely bound up with the future of man 
kind. Immediate studies should be undertaken. 


Reaching Unanimity 


The main points of disagreement became clarified 
and somewhat narrowed as the general debate devel 
oped and as the various proposals and amendments 
were discussed in detail and revised or withdrawn 
Finally, through the rejection of some amendments and 
the adoption of others, a formula was reached which 
received unanimous support 

On the matter of the composition of the scientific 
committee, Mr. Wadsworth, among others of the co- 
sponsors, considered that a committee of any greater 
number than the eleven originally provided for in the 


eight-power draft resolution would be unwieldy. The 


eleven, he said, ensured adequate geographical repre 
sentation and could be expected to provide the emi 
nent scientists required for the task. In a committee 
where economic, political or social questions would not 
be dealt with, scientific effectiveness must remain the 
chief preoccupation, he believed. 

An increase in the membership would reduce the 
committee’s effectiveness, also contended Mr. Martin 

The first consideration, observed Sir Pierson Dixon, 
must be not geographical representation, but establish 
ment of a body of eminent scientists commanding the 
respect of their colleagues throughout the world. He 
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considered that it would be possible for scientists in the 
committee to call on scientists of other countries to 
assist them. 

A. R. Perry, of New Zealand, also thought that if 
the committee desired to consult a national of any 
state it could do so. Thus the membership of the com- 
mittee did not imply a limitation of the knowledge 
available to it. 


Membership of Committee 


On the other hand, many delegations felt that the 
committee would work as efficiently with fifteen mem- 
bers as with eleven. This might not be so of a commit- 
tee with executive functions, remarked Dr. Victor A. 
Belaunde, of Peru, but obviously the argument did not 
apply to a committee for research and scientific co- 
ordination. In addition, a committee of fifteen members 
could divide the work among small subcommittees if it 
considered that necessary. 

Geographical distribution, although not the only cri- 
terion, should not be overlooked in a matter of world- 
wide concern, such as radiation, remarked Dr. Hanifah, 
of Indonesia. It was incomprehensible, he said, that 
any one should seek to conceal it behind what might 
be called a “United Nations curtain,” which seemed to 
be the intention of the sponsors of the eight-power 
draft resolution, although the preamble to that proposal 
stated that the “peoples of the world should be more 
fully informed on this subject.” It was the task of the 
United Nations, he declared, to seek the wellbeing of 
all nations and peoples, not to create its own curtain 
or barrier, or to allow itself to be halted by any na- 
tional, political or ideological obstacle. 

The addition of scientists from non-Member states 
would be unnecessary and, in the case of communist 
scientists, dangerous, declared Dr. H. R. Wei, of China, 
for he doubted the objectivity of adherents of a system 
under which science was required to follow the party 
line. However, he considered that China should be a 
member of the committee because it had a special in- 
terest in the question and because Chinese was one of 
the five official languages of the United Nations. 

Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, contended that 
invalid political considerations were being invoked to 
exclude states like the People’s Republic of China and 





Romania, whose experience, he said, might prove valu- 
able from membership in the committee. 

On the other hand, Dr. Belaunde believed that the 
states which maintained relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China could obviously serve as intermediaries 
between the committee and China for the exchange of 
scientific data 


Dr. Esther Ammundsen, of Denmark, observed that 
ultimately ways and means would have to be found to 
ensure that the inquiry covered the entire world. 


Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, among others, re- 
garded as a shortcoming the fact that the eight-power 
draft resolution restricted the sources of information to 
the Members of the United Nations or of the special- 
ized agencies. The amendments of the U.S.S.R. and of 
India sought to widen the range of cooperation and to 
remove any restrictions. Radiation, he emphasized, was 
of concern to all states and was in the first place a sci- 
entific problem, although it had political implications 
The policy of ignoring the existence of the People’s Re 
public of China and of excluding data from so exten- 
sive an area could lead only to incompleteness and in- 
exactitude and to unjustified deductions and conclu- 
sions on the part of the committee, he argued. 


Of the amendments which would enable the commit 
tee to receive data from, and disseminate documents 
to, the world at large, regardless of Membership in the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies, Sir Pierson 
Dixon commented that, while all would wish the in- 
quiry to range over as wide an area as possible, it must 
not be forgotten that it was to be a United Nations in- 
quiry and that the committee was to be a United 
Nations body working in close contact with the whole 
United Nations family 

Dr. Wei agreed with the sponsors that the commit- 
tee’s activities should be limited to Members of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agencies. Since 
its work was to be preparatory in nature, the informa- 
tion furnished by Member states would be sufficient 


A scheme for the collection of information on radia- 
tion must operate on a worldwide basis, however, ar- 
gued Mr. Krishna Menon. The text of the cight-power 
draft resolution would preclude members of the com- 
mittee from looking at information emanating from 
sources other than Member states. 


Sources of Information 


Regarding his amendment to provide that the com- 
mittee would receive information from any source avail- 
able to it, he explained that there was no question in 
his mind of trying to get anybody in by the back door 
From the statements of other representatives he drew 
the conclusion that nobody wished to exclude any part 
of the world from furnishing information to the com- 
mittee. India’s purpose was to enable the committee to 
function in the context of the world as a whole without 
political divisions and distinctions. The amendments to 
this effect fell within the purview of the doctrine of 
universality, he contended. 

Regarding the mandate of the committee, Mr, Wads 
worth said that if, at this stage, the committee did no 
more than define precisely the present exposure of the 
population of the world to ionizing radiation, it would 
have performed a task which would take many years 
to accomplish through national or independent scien 
tific bodies working separately. Only by concerted ac 
tion of that committee to establish universally accept 
able and standardized methods for the collection and 
reporting of the relevant scientific information could 
any true assessment be made of the exposure of man 
to radiation. 

The tasks would require the committee to be com- 
posed of scientists of such stature as to command the 
cooperation and indeed the services of the best scien- 
tific specialists in the countries represented on the 
committee as well as those of other countries. It would 
be the function of the committee to direct the attention 
of the world scientific community to the need for further 
research in the areas concerned. 


Paul Martin (left), of Canada, 
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The United States believed that the responsibilities 
of the committee should not be further increased by 
such other special assignments as assembling, collating 
and evaluating reports for the purpose of defining 
methods for protection against and treatment of radia- 
tion injury. That would only divert the attention of 
the committee from its main purpose, which was to 
determine the effects of ionizing radiation produced in 
the atomic age, Mr. Wadsworth declared. Those other 
matters required special competence of a practical 
nature which properly fell within the province of such 
specialized agencies as WHO and ILO. 


The mandate given the committee was already wide 
enough to enable it to deal with all relevant aspects 
of the problem, added Sir Pierson Dixon. 


The Task 


And Mr. Martin commented that the primary task 
of the committee was so important that no others 
should be added to it. The evaluation of the effects on 
the human race of small additions to background radia- 
tion was an important problem which should be left 
to the scientists and should not be combined with other 
matters. Certainly the problem of protection against 
the effects of atomic radiation and the treatment of 
diseases resulting from such radiation should be studied, 
but such studies were being carried out in Canada and 
elsewhere, he said. The committee, on the other hand, 
was to carry out a very different task, one which had 
thus far not been the subject of organized study on 
the international level. It would be a great pity to 
dilute the committee’s work by giving it a multiplicity 
of tasks or one which was undefined. 


In the view of Dr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, it was 
impossible to build an impenetrable wall between the 
work of the committee and the military aspect of 
atomic energy. He emphasized that it was the anxiety 
caused throughout the world by explosions like those 
at Bikini which underlay the initiative taken by the 
United States and India in bringing these matters to 
the United Nations. It was inconceivable, he added, that 
the scientists on the committee should consider to be 
out of order the data which might, for example, be sub- 
mitted to it by Japan on the basis of the events of 1945 
or of what happened to the fishing vessel Fukuryu Maru. 


Before the joint draft resolution was submitted, Rolf 
Sohlman, of Sweden, had said that his delegation held 
the view that the work of assembling, reviewing and 
publishing reports from various governments and other 
national bodies or individuals could best be entrusted 
to the Secretary-General and his staff, acting on the 
advice of the Advisory Committee on Atomic Energy. 
On the basis of the material thus collected, he said, 
a body of scientific experts of high standing represent- 
ing the different aspects of the radiation problem should 
evaluate the effects of radiation and, from time to time, 
publish reports on their findings. 


Later, however, Oscar Thorsing, of Sweden, ex- 


plained that his delegation had held repeated consulta- 
tions with the Scandinavian countries as well as with 
the American, British and other delegations, as a result 
of which the Swedish views on the whole had been 
met by the joint draft resolution, of which Sweden 
was a co-sponsor. Of significance was the role of the 
Secretary-General, together with his competent staff, 
whom the draft resolution, he believed, placed in a 
focal point in organizing the committee and in assisting 
it in its work. 

At the request of the representative of India, Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold submitted a paper on 
November 3 which dealt mainly with questions of how 
best to organize the collaboration between the proposed 
committee and United Nations organizations with a 
view to making the committee as efficient an organ for 
its purposes as circumstances permitted. The observa- 
tions presented in the paper were of a strictly admin- 
istrative character, although, the Secretary-General 
said, there could be no sharp distinction between ques- 
tions of administration and questions of policy. He 
felt that the First Committee need not regard the 
observations as proposals on which to pronounce itself, 
for very much would have to be left to practice, and 
the development which seemed desirable could well 
take place on the basis of any of the formulae suggested 
in the course of the discussion in the Committee. 


Role of Secretary-General 


The Secretary-General would have an appropriate 
role in the activities of the scientific committee, stated 
Mr. Wadsworth. He should not be expected to partici- 
pate in the more technical functions of the committee, 
but, on the other hand, the scientists could not be 
expected to deal unaided with the complexities of the 
United Nations system and procedures. The joint draft 
resolution therefore requested the Secretary-General 
to provide the necessary assistance. The Secretary- 
General and his staff would assist the committee in 
carrying out its deliberations and in developing orderly 
procedures, offering advice and guidance as needed. 
The Secretary-General must be in a positioin to clarify 
the mission of the proposed committee. He would be 
the channel through which the committee would “con- 
cert,” in the language of the draft resolution, with the 
specialized agencies. 

If the committee was to succeed in its tasks, Mr. 
Wadsworth continued, it must be composed of eminent 
scientists who would be free to consider the facts pre- 
sented to them; it must be independent; it must receive 
the cooperation of all the governments in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies; it must receive 
the type of assistance which could be forthcoming only 
from the Secretary-General. 


Sir Pierson Dixon also said that, in view of the 
valuable contribution which the specialized agencies 
could make, it would be necessary to ensure that their 
work was coordinated with that of the committee, and 
the Secretary-General would be able to assist the com- 





mittee in that respect. He could, for example, call the 
committee together, give it invaluable advice and make 
suggestions concerning the organization of its work. 

When the First Committee turned to the voting on 
November 7, India had withdrawn its amendments to 
the eight-power draft resolution with the exception of 
those which provided that the sources of information 
and cooperation and the recipients of the results of the 
scientific committee’s work would not be limited to 
Members of the United Nations or members of the 
specialized agencies. Those amendments were rejected 
by close votes—25 to 28, with 6 abstentions, in one 
case, and 23 to 28, with 8 abstentions, in another. 

One Indian amendment was approved, also by a 
close vote—25 to 22, with 12 abstentions—calling on 
“all concerned,” rather than all Members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies, to cooperate in 
making information available to the committee. Never- 
theless, some delegations contended that, in view of the 
language used earlier in the proposal, “all concerned” 
could mean only members of the United Nations family. 

Mr. Krishna Menon noted that the United Kingdom, 
on behalf of the sponsors, had stated their acceptance 
of the Indian amendments providing that submission of 
yearly progress reports by the committee would be 
mandatory and that the Assembly would decide to 
transmit to the committee the records of its proceed- 
ings on this item. 

The Soviet Union amendments—those appealing for 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the cessation of 
test explosions, expanding the committee’s tasks to in- 
clude a study of protection against radiation and the 
treatment of radiation diseases, establishing the com- 
mittee as a scientific committee “of the United Na- 
tions,” and adding the People’s Republic of China and 
Romania to the committee—were rejected by sizeable 
votes, the last one 9 to 40, with 9 abstentions. Other 
U.S.S.R. amendments to delete the references to Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or of the specialized agen- 
cies as the collaborators with the committee were with- 
drawn. 

The Indonesian-Syrian amendment calling for a 
cessation of experimental explosions of nuclear weap- 
ons pending a conclusive report on the effects of atomic 
radiation was rejected by a vote of 16 to 36, with 7 
abstentions. 


Four Members Added 


The Latin American amendment adding Argentina, 
Belgium, Egypt and Mexico to the committee was 
48 to 0, with 11 abstentions 
rhe eight-power draft resolution itself was adopted 


adopted overwhelmingly 


in separate paragraph votes and finally as a whole as 
amended, by a unanimous vote. 

Both Mr. Wadsworth and Sir Pierson Dixon ex- 
plained that they had abstained on the Latin American 
amendment because they had been opposed to expan- 
sion of the committee. Their abstention, however, was 
not to be taken as a reflection on the additional states 
or on the scientists who might be named to represent 


them. Now that the decision had been taken, the ut- 
most cooperation was pledged. 

Mr. Kuznetsov explained that he had voted in favor 
of the joint draft resolution as a whole although it had 
failed to include a number of important provisions. 
However, his delegation felt that the resolution would 
have a favorable effect on the development of interna- 
tional cooperation with regard to the collection and 
dissemination of information on the effects of ionizing 
radiation on man and his environment. 

His delegation regarded as a drawback the failure to 
reflect the position that explosions of atomic weapons 
were a source of atomic radiation which endangered 
human safety, and that the Assembly should, therefore, 
pronounce itself in favor of an international agreement 
calling for the discontinuation of atomic test explosions. 

Another drawback was that the membership of the 
committee would be limited to a small number of coun- 
tries. However, many delegations had proposed that all 
states which were willing and able should be allowed to 
participate in the work of the committee because this, 
and this alone, would enable it to perform its functions 
effectively. 

Another of the shortcomings, Mr. Kuznetsov said, 
concerned the functions of the committee, which did 


International Training 


For Health Physicists 


6 be first international training course for 

health physicists opened at the Karolinska 
Hospital, Stockholm, in the Institute of Radio- 
physics directed by Professor R. Sievert, on 
November 14. It was organized by the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden and the Regional Office for 
Europe of the World Health Organization, in 
cooperation with the national atomic energy 
agencies of various Countries. 

The course itself was directed by Dr. Elda 
E. Anderson, of the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, 
through the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Lecturers were from the United King- 


whose services became available 


dom and France, 

his five-week course, providing training in 
health aspects of the various applications of 
nuclear science, was intended particularly for 
physicists in European countries where atomic 
energy programs are now in a rapid and com- 
paratively early stage of development, The 
course also served the exchange of experience 
between countries where research workers have 
been concentrating on different aspects of radia- 
ion protection, 





not include collection, circulation and distribution of 
information on remedies and methods of treatment of 
disease caused by the effects of radiation and on pro- 
tection from such effects. Nevertheless, his delegation 
was confident that, as work progressed in the future, 
the shortcomings would be removed. 

At the close of the meeting, Toshikazu Kase, Japan’s 
permanent observer to the United Nations, made a 
brief statement in which he expressed his Government's 
deep satisfaction at the adoption of the resolution and 
pledged Japan’s wholehearted cooperation as a mem- 
ber in fulfilling the committee’s “very important task.” 


Approval by Assembly 


When the Assembly took up the First Committee’s 
report in plenary meeting on December 3, the Rap- 
porteur of the Committee, Carlos Echeverri-Cortes, 
of Colombia, remarked on the exhaustive discussion 
which had taken place and said that few items had 
awakened such interest. 


General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, com- 


mented that on this item, as on that concerning the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, East and West had 
joined together “in good atomic partnership,” and he 
hoped there might be more of this in the cause of peace. 

He referred again to his suggestion in the Committee 
that the United Nations set up a radiation monitoring 
service of its own. While his delegation had not pressed 
this proposal formally, he felt that if the scientists in 
the new committee should find gaps in the combined 
national reporting and potential Secretariat and agency 
networks, they might recommend such a measure. He 
also emphasized that every Member should stand ready 
to offer land and whatever facilities it could to assist 
a United Nations information and monitoring network 
should that be desired 

Noting that recently it had been suggested that great 
new cooperative endeavors might develop if interna 
tional leaders were to observe a test thermo-nuclear 
explosion, he thought that it might be helpful if all the 
atomic powers invited the new scientific committee to 
observe such tests on a previously agreed basis of 
reciprocity, Worthwhile results would be possible, he 
believed, and would enable the United Nations to con- 
tinue its forward atomic march. He hoped that the 
Soviet Union would be a host power as the United 
States had been at the Bikini atomic test demonstra 
tions in 1946 

Mr. Krishna Menon explained two amendments to 
the draft resolution recommended by the First Com- 
mittee which his delegation had submitted to the As- 
sembly. Similar to those which had been rejected 
the Committee, their purpose was to widen the sources 
of information and cooperation and the recipients of 
the results of the scientific committee’s work to include 
others than Members of the United Nations or of the 
specialized agencies. 

Atomic radiation concerned the whole of humanity, 
Mr. Krishna Menon said. He felt that the scientific com- 
mittee would use whatever came to it in a responsible 


way, and therefore there was no necessity to build a 
barrier in any form. Furthermore, he doubted if the 
Assembly could restrict, by any limiting phraseology, 
the publication of documents—unless they were secret 
ones—which were useful to humanity. He appealed to 
the Members which voted against the amendments in 
the First Committee to let them go through now. 

“If they cannot subscribe to this, perhaps they will 
not oppose them, and not opposing them would mean 
that they are willing to take a wider view of man and 
his environment,” he declared. “It would mean that 
man and his environment would not be limited by our 
national system or by our friends, but by the human 
race. I do not see how, either logically or from the 
common-sense point of view or in the evolution of one’s 
own integrity, one could oppose the idea that from 
man and his environment are excluded any people 
who are covered by these words.” 

Mr. Kuznetsov explained the position of his dele- 
gation as he had in the First Committee, and he spoke 
in support of the Indian amendments. 

Mr. Wadsworth and Sir Pierson Dixon, on the other 
hand, opposed the amendments. The former said that 
they were the same ones which, after a thorough de- 
bate, had been rejected by the First Committee, and 
they would have the effect of reopening political issues 
on which the Assembly had already taken decisions. 
The United States did not believe that this was an 
appropriate occasion to reconsider an issue of this 
nature. The United Kingdom delegation also did not 
feel able to vary the position it had taken in the com- 
mittee when it was not able to support the amendments 

The United States, said Mr. 
greatest importance to the problem of atomic radiation 


Wadsworth, attached the 


and would of course lend its full support to the scien- 
tific committee. Its representative on that committee 
would be a scientist eminent in the field of radiology 
who would be assisted by highly qualified experts in 
the scientific specialties involved. His delegation hoped 
that the committee would convene as early as possible 
in 1956 and would begin quickly to organize its plan 
of work 

Both Mr. Wadsworth and Sir Pierson considered 
that, since the scientific committee would consist of 
representatives of governments and thus would have a 
governmental character, the expenses of the representa- 
tives should not be borne by the United Nations, but 
by the governments themselves, in accordance with 
United Nations principles and practice. They hoped 
that the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee, which had rejected the advice of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
in this regard, would, on the second reading of the 
budget, decide to recommend that the charge be re- 
moved from the United Nations budget. 

The Indian amendments were rejected by votes of 
21-28, with 8 abstentions, and 22-30, with 7 absten- 
tions, after which the draft resolution as recommended 
by the First Committee was adopted unanimously. (For 
the text, see page 63.) 





Assembly Calls For Review 


Of Progress In Dependent Areas 


A REVIEW of progress in dependent territories during 

the past ten years has been called for by the 
General Assembly. In a resolution to this effect, the 
Assembly has declared that an examination of the 
progress made in the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
since the establishment of the United Nations, based 
on the information received from the Administering 
Members under Article 73e of the Charter, is highly 
desirable. Such a survey would disclose the extent to 
which the world’s 150 million dependent peoples are 
now advancing towards the goals set in Chapter XI of 
the Charter. 

rhe resolution (for full text see page 64) was en- 
dorsed by the Assembly on November 8 by 45 votes 
in favor, none against, with 12 abstentions. One of a 
series of proposals adopted on questions concerning 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, the recommendation 
was first introduced in the Assembly’s Fourth Commit- 
tee by the delegations of Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Syria and Yugoslavia. 
The resolution followed consideration of the annual 
report of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, on which lengthy debate 
took place. 

In 1949, wher this Committee was first established 
on a three-year basis, the Assembly decided that each 
year it should devote particular attention to one of the 
major subjects within its terms of reference. Following 
this plan a report was first adopted on educational con- 
ditions in the dependent areas. This was followed the 
next year by a report on economic conditions, and, in 
the third year, by one on social conditions. Further re- 
ports on each of these questions were compiled in 
1953, 1954 and 1955 

This year’s report was concerned particularly with 
social conditions. A survey of community development 
and similar movements designed to promote better 
living standards by stimulating the active participation 
of the whole community, figured among the report's 
important passages. A second major section dealt with 


race relations in the territories. While confirming gen- 
eral condemnations of racial discrimination, the report 
emphasized the development of positive programs for 
collaboration in public affairs among all groups. Public 
health, nutrition and labor issues were amongst other 
topics dealt with 

In introducing the report in the Fourth Committee, J 
V. Scott, of New Zealand, as the 1955 Chairman of the 
Committee on Information, declared that it showed the 
Committee’s work had been conducted in a spirit of 
cordiality, frankness and collaboration. The attitude of 
understanding and conciliation that had prevailed had 
resulted in the adoption of realistic, responsible and 
reasonable proposals which should commend them 
selves to the members of the Fourth Committee. The 
Geneva spirit of toleration and understanding could 
not be effective if it was confined to one particular 
sphere of international relations. Colonial matters were 
certainly an area of international relations where its 
influence would be most beneficial. It must be an in- 
gredient of the debates if the general welfare of the 
peoples of the Non-Self-Governing Territories was to 
be advanced. 

Mr. Scott believed that what was urgently needed in 
the Fourth Committee was a more widespread under- 
standing of the fundamental changes taking place in the 
colonial territories and among their peoples, a more 
realistic recognition of the benefits, as opposed to the 
disadvantages, of the colonial relationship, and less in- 
sistence on outworn and prejudiced attitudes belonging 
to an earlier era 

The report on social conditions was endorsed by the 
United Kingdom delegation which considered that it 
presented a useful analysis, Speaking in the general 
debate, B. O. B. Gidden thought that the improvement 
of social conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories could be said to be the ultimate object of all 
Government policy. Better living conditions required 
prior advances in other fields, above all in the eco- 
nomic field. The development plan drawn up by local 





administrations, which were financed in part from 
funds provided under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts, in many cases made considerable pro- 
vision for the expansion of social services of the 
traditional kind. 


Exchange of Information 


In studying the report on social conditions, the 
United Kingdom delegation had been struck by the ex- 
change of views on community development between 
administering members and other members who were 
attacking their own social problems through the same 
technique. That exchange of information had been one 
of the most valuable features of the Committee’s re- 
cent session. 

Touching on the question of race relations, Mr. Gid- 
den asserted that his delegation did not maintain that 
racial discrimination was non-existent in United King- 
dom Territories. At the same time, it was the Govern- 
ment’s policy that all forms of discrimination, wherever 
they might still persist, should be brought speedily to 
an end. There were some regions where race relations 
were such that the problem of racial discrimination 
could no longer be said to exist. In the Caribbean, 
South East Asia and West Africa, a great deal of prog- 
ress had been made, although yet more could be done 
In other Territories in Africa, where the West had 
come in contact with the more primitive forms of 


African tribal society, it had proved difficult to place 
race relations on a sound footing. Nevertheless, there 
had been a great improvement and that improvement 
was continuing. 


Mr. Gidden drew attention to the recent report of 
the Commissioner on the Civil Service in the East 
African 
which had been accepted by the Governments con- 
cerned, The report recommended that access to the pub- 
lic service should be open to all races and that the re- 
cruitment and promotion of officials should be based 
exclusively on grounds of qualifications and ability, re 
gardiess of race. Those recommendations were the 
more important since the Governments of the East 
African Territories were very large employers of labor. 

The improvement of housing conditions was an ur- 
gent task in most Territories and was particularly im- 
portant where one race was living at a much more 
primitive level than another, The importance attached 
to housing was reflected in the allocation of substantial 
sums for housing in development programs. In order to 
assist territorial Governments in devising solutions best 
suited to local conditions, a special section of the 
Colonial Office in London was devoted to building re- 
search, under the control of a Housing Adviser, as- 
sisted by expert town planning and architectural staff. 

Mr. Gidden agreed with speakers who had stressed 
the importance of education in the overall development 
of the dependent areas. In most Territories, he said, 
primary education was well established, though not yet 
universal, and the figure of 4,000 students attending 


Territories, the main recommendations of 


the three Territorial universities, and four university 
colleges, showed that rapid strides were being made in 
the sphere of higher education. Increasing numbers of 
overseas students were attending universities in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. In 1954 there had been 
more than ten thousand such students in the United 
Kingdom, nearly one-third on Government scholar- 
ships. 


Community Development 


The report on social conditions in the dependent 
territories was commended by several other representa- 
tives who described it as a balanced and valuable study. 
In commenting on specific observations, a number of 
speakers stressed the importance of expanding com- 
munity development, educational services and of pro- 
moting better race relations in the territories. 

With reference to community development, Mr. Gid- 
den noted that the term had first been used officially 
in 1948, but even before that practical experiments 
had been undertaken in some United Kingdom Terri- 
tories using that concept as a basis of action. A con- 
ference on the subject had been convened in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in 1954 and had demonstrated the considerable value 
which executive officers had found in implementing 
policies of community development in the intervening 
years. There were still practical difficulties to be over- 
come in many Territories. 

Mr. Gidden cited recent developments of that kind 
in Singapore, Hong Kong, Jamaica and the Gold Coast. 
In nearly every United Kingdom Territory particular 
attention was being given to the needs of young peo- 
ple and there had been a great development of youth 
organizations. 

The technique of community development could per- 
haps make its most effective sociai contribution in 
Territories which were inter-racial in composition, In 
the East African Territories, for example, good prog- 
ress had been made, and in Kenya, under the new Con- 
stitution, there was a Minister for Community Develop- 
ment who was himself an African. 

Noting his country’s considerable experience in com- 
munity development programs, U On Sein, of Burma, 
thought that in many cases community development in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories was still a program 
rather than a practical achievement. The Committee 
should continue to pay attention to the development of 
programs and to the assessment of practical results 
through community development and mass education. 
The Burmese delegation attached the utmost importance 
to the comments on race relations in the Committee’s 
report. The Committee noted that progress had been 
made in certain respects. But it also pointed out that 
in some territories various forms of school segregation 
were maintained. It was claimed that that was due to 
language difficulties, different home circumstances and 
general opinion. Language difficulties should be recog- 
nized, but general opinion probably meant merely the 
opinion of those whose prejudices must be overcome. 





A. D. Mani, of India, also emphasized the need for 
more community development projects. Mr. Mani con- 
sidered that the administering authorities had obtained 


excellent results in some regions and that the people’s 


capacity for participation and the development of 
leadership had outstripped official expectations, Com- 
munity development methods could be applied success- 
fully in both urban and rural areas, In India, such pro- 
grams had enabled living standards to be raised, and 
had contributed towards increasing food production, 
the development of cottage and small-scale industry, 
an improvement in health and housing conditions and 
the establishment of a large number of cooperative 
societies. 

India agreed with other delegations that improved 
race relations would contribute to faster progress. This 
was a vital subject and Mr. Mani was gratified to 
find that some progress had been made in many terri- 
tories. For example, in the Northern Rhodesian copper 
belt there was a new agreement to expand employment 
opportunities for Negroes. In East Africa, a report by 
the Royal Commission had condemned the practice of 
reserving land to white settlers. In parts of the Belgian 
Congo an attempt had been made to break down the 
barriers with respect to the use of public facilities by 
all inhabitants of the territory. But it was also clear 
that in certain areas racial tensions had increased. It 
seemed that there were still considerable barriers to 
the advancement of Africans in some employments. He 
welcomed, however, the action taken by the Govern- 
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ment of Uganda in recognizing that there should be 
no color bar in industry. India endorsed the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation regarding the establishment of 
institutions in which all races had a common interest 
and noted that some progress had been made in that 
field. In Kenya, for instance, the Kenya United Club 
admitted members of all races. 

Mr. Mani regretted that, despite the General As- 
sembly’s resolution 644 (VII), some administering 
Members had not yet taken steps to prohibit discrimina- 
tory practices. These powers would finally be judged 
by their success in banning such discriminatory racial 
practices in their Territories. It was deplorable that 
discrimination on grounds of race was still tolerated, 
in some territories, on public transport vehicles, in 
restaurants and hotels. 


Educational Progress 


Concern over the educational situation in many terri- 
tories was expressed by several representatives who felt 
that greater efforts were needed in this sphere. Mr. 
Ghanem, of Egypt, pointed out that according to the 
information submitted in 1954 concerning the Somali- 
land Protectorate there was only one secondary school 
in the territory, with a small number of pupils, despite 
the urgent need for the training of administrators and 
technicians. With reference to General Assembly reso- 
lution 845 (1X), Egypt was glad to note that a number 
of Member states had offered study and training facili- 
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ties to students from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
That clearly showed the usefulness of international 
cooperation in connection with those territories, Egypt 
had long ago opened the doors of its educational estab- 
lishments to students from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. At present there were 289 scholarships enabling 
students from those territories to follow courses in 
Egyptian schools and universities. 

Wider support for the United Nations scholarship 
plan for students from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
was urged as another means for advancing education 
in the areas. Talat Benler, of Turkey, informed the 
Committee of two such scholarship offers by his Gov- 
ernment, 

Other speakers paid tribute to the United States for 
having opened its doors to several thousand students 
from the territories, including 150 who are now study- 
ing under United States scholarship grants 


Labor Conditions 


A number of representatives were concerned over 
the differentiation between wages paid to indigenous 
workers and to Europeans in the dependent areas 
Indeed, Thanet Khoman, of Thailand, regarded the 
questions of labor and wages as “the core of the prob- 
lem of social development” in the dependent territories, 
as well as of educational and cultural development 
Mr. Khoman believed that so long as the wages of 
indigenous workers were unduly low in relation to 
those of Europeans, it was idle to talk of improvement 
of the standards of living of the indigenous population, 
of the raising of their cultural level or the instilling of 
the spirit of leadership for community development 
projects. 

Thailand urged the administering Members to deal 
with the question of labor and wages, and to study and 
recommend a more appropriate system of wage pay- 
ment, if necessary with the help of specialized agencies 
such as the International Labor Organization. 

Sharing this view Josip Djerdja, of Yugoslavia, 
pointed to what he considered the “enormous differ- 
ence” between Europeans’ wages on the one hand 
and those paid to the indigenous people on the other 
in many of the dependent territories. For example, he 
noted that in Northern Rhodesia for each pound re- 
ceived by a European miner, the African miner received 
only one shilling, Wages paid to Africans, including 
payments in kind, in 72 per cent of cases amounted to 
less than 100 shillings a month. Mr. Djerdja considered 
that such a situation deserved the special attention of 
the 110 which should show as much interest in the 
living conditions of the indigenous inhabitants in de- 
pendent areas as it did in the workers of independent 
countries. 

Replying later in the debate to observations on labor 
questions, Mr. Gidden, of the United Kingdom, felt 
that representatives misunderstood the situation of Afri- 
cans in Northern Rhodesia. Mr. Gidden said that mil- 
lions of Africans were working in the mining industry 
in that territory and were among the most highly paid 


African workers in the African Territories administered 
by the United Kingdom. 

Much of the general debate, in which more than 
thirty speakers participated, turned on the question 
of continuing the Assembly's Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories. A majority 
expressed strong support for renewing the Committee’s 
mandate for a further three years, while several also 
considered that it should now become a permanent 
organ of the United Nations. Most representatives 
emphasized that the dependent territories and their 
peoples were a major object of concern for the Organ- 
ization and that its work in this sphere must be con- 
tinued and still further expanded. It was generally 
agreed that commendable progress was being made in 
many territories but that a more rapid tempo was 
needed and that the Committee on Information had a 
vital role to perform in this connection. 

The representative of the United States, Laird Bell, 
drew attention to what he described as “a trend affect- 
ing many more millions of people than the shift away 
from Western colonialism.” Declaring that he had in 
mind “vast areas of Europe and Asia where once free 
peoples have been deprived of their freedom,” Mr. 
Bell was struck by the fact that the loss of independence 
by hundreds of millions of human beings received so 
much less attention in the United Nations than the 
rate of progress of the remaining colonial peoples to- 
wards freedom. 

The United States considered that the interests of 
the dependent peoples were best promoted by the 
United Nations when both administering and non- 
administering Members worked together in a spirit of 
“good neighborliness” to promote the objectives of 
Chapter XI of the Charter. The Committee on Infor- 
mation provided a concrete example of that coopera- 
tive approach. One particularly valuable feature was that 
it brought administering and non-administering Mem- 
bers together, and provided an opportunity for the 
exchange of information and opinions. The 1955 ses- 
sion of the Committee had advanced that cooperation 
still further. 

Mr. Bell thought that the presence of specialist ad- 
visers on the delegations of several of the administering 
Members had increased the usefulness of the Commit- 
tee’s work and hence of the report, and hoped that as 
indigenous inhabitants became qualified in the fields 
studied by the Committee, the administering powers 
would attach them as advisers to their delegations. Such 
advisers would enrich the work of the Committee, and 
the experience which they gained would in turn be a 
benefit to their territories. 


A Duty to Dependent Peoples 


The representative of India stressed that the con- 
tinuance of the Committee on Information was a duty 
which the General Assembly owed to the dependent 
peoples of the world. India felt that the Committee 
should be made a permanent body; as, however, the 
administering Members were authorized to agree to its 
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renewal for another three years only, Mr. Mani did 
not press that point for the time being. He nevertheless 
hoped that the administering Members would not object 
to the Committee’s examination of problems common 
to some regional groups of territories. Emphatic sup- 
port for a draft resolution calling for the continuance 
of the Committee on Information for a further three- 
year period was advanced during the ensuing debate 
A majority of representatives underlined the value of 
the Committtee’s work in helping the progressive de- 
velopment of the dependent peoples. 

A point made by P. C. Joske, of Australia, was that 
many of the problems affecting Non-Self-Governing 
Territories were of an almost universal character. Aus- 
tralia, as the Member responsible for the administra- 
tion of Papua, would give careful attention to the 
points and principles enumerated in the report on social 
Mr. Joske drew 
outstanding features in social development in Papua. 
The inhabitants of Papua were primary owners and 
cultivators of the land and shared equal and expanding 
opportunities to acquire agricultural skills and to ad- 


conditions. attention to a number of 


vance their status and well-being accordingly. One of 
the Administration’s main tasks was to bring adequate 
health, educational and other services to isolated village 
communities. Annual expenditure on health services 
had risen to close to half a million pounds, exclusive 
of capital investments on new hospital buildings and 
maintenance costs. There were now substantially more 
doctors and medical personnel, and hospitals, clinics 
and medical aid posts had also increased in number 
between 1949 and 1955. Commenting on the references 
to educational services in the territories, Mr. Joske said 
one of the major difficulties in this field was the lack 
of qualified personnel. As in the case of doctors, Aus- 
tralia was tackling that difficulty by developing cadet 
training schemes for teachers. Many of the Govern- 
ments represented in the Fourth Committee were well 
aware from their own experience of that partic- 
ular difficulty. 

Disappointment over the rate of progress made in 
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most of the dependent territories was expressed by sev- 
eral representatives of non-administering states, Others 
contended that the information submitted by the ad- 
ministering powers was inadequate and failed to pro- 
vide a complete picture of current conditions in the 
territories. Taking this view, Nasir Ahmed Malli, of 
Pakistan, said that after carefully studying the report of 
the Committee on Information, his delegation found 
that no significant social or economic changes had taken 
place in the dependent Territories that could be re- 
garded as bringing closer the ultimate goal of inde- 
pendence. “The new wave of hope generated after the 
Geneva Conference had afforded the Administering 
Powers an opportunity to do something really effective 
Mr. Malli declared. In the atomic 
age, speed was an important factor in determining the 


in that direction,” 


efficacy of any measure. Pakistan considered that labor 
conditions particularly were far from satisfactory in 
most of the territories. There was a marked difference 
in the level of wages between Europeans and foreign- 
ers on the one hand and indigenous inhabitants on the 
other, which could not be justified on any reasonable 
grounds. He hoped the 1Lo would pay special attention 
to that state of affairs 

Belgium, whose delegation had not participated in 
recent sessions of the Committee on Information, did 
not support the proposal for the renewal of the organ. 
Explaining Belgium's position, Pierre Ryckmans stated 
that in subscribing to Chapter XI of the Charter, his 
Government had affirmed its willingness to administer 
the Congo primarily in the interest of the indigenous 
The only new obligation it had assumed 
under the Charter had been to transmit regularly to the 
Secretary-General information relating to economic, so- 
cial and educational conditions in the territory, Mr 
Ryckmans stressed that under the Charter, the data in 
question was to be provided “for information pur- 
poses.” Belgium had never agreed to submit actual 
administration of the Belgian Congo to the super- 
vision of the General Assembly. Its sovereignty over 
the Belgian Congo had been universally recognized, 


inhabitants 





and if that sovereignty sometimes assumed different 
forms in the metropolitan country and in the African 
Territory, that was due to the fact that the inhabitants 
of the Congo had not yet achieved a degree of civiliza- 
tion enabling them to participate to the full in public 
life. 

Certain delegations had expressed regret at what they 
described as the insufficiency of the information trans- 
mitted concerning the Belgian Congo. The Belgian 
delegation had transmitted all the information which it 
was required to transmit. It could have sent in much 
more, and would do so willingly, if the information was 
used only “for information purposes.” In any event, the 
Belgian Congo was open to everybody, and there were 
numerous publications reporting on conditions in the 
Territory. But Belgium would not furnish the General 
Assembly with the means of exercising a form of super- 
vision which was not sanctioned by the Charter 


Proposal Adopted 


During further discussion a five-power amendment 
to the proposal for renewing the Committee on Infor- 
mation was introduced by Burma, Liberia, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Thailand, This inserted a clause in 
the draft which would have authorized the Committee 
on Information to study how it could deal with prob- 
lems common to a number of territories or groups of 
territories. The representative of the United Kingdom 
then stated that, while his Government had consistently 
questioned the constitutional basis of the Committee on 
Information, it would continue to take part in its de- 
liberations if it were re-established for a further three 
years on exactly the same basis as hitherto. If, how- 
ever, the proposed amendment were adopted, the 
United Kingdom would not take part in the Commit- 
tee’s work. 

After an appeal by the Chairman, Mr. Joublanc- 
Rivas, of Mexico, in which he stated that the absence 
of the United Kingdom from the Committee would be 
an “insurmountable obstacle,” the amendment was 
withdrawn by its sponsors. Mr. Joublanc-Rivas was 
supported in his appeal by the United States, India, 
Lebanon, Pakistan and China. 

The Fourth Committee, by a vote of 48 to |, with 2 
abstentions, then adopted the draft resolution renewing 
the Committee on Information. The resolution, which 
was subsequently endorsed by the full Assembly, rec- 
ommended that the Committee on Information should 
be continued on the same basis for a further three years 


beyond its present term which was due to end at the 
close of 1955 
The resolution also recommended that the Commit 


tee should comprise the Members transmitting infor 
mation under Article 73¢ of the Charter and an equal 
number of non-administering Members elected by the 
Fourth Committee on behalf of the General Assembly 
The Committee was asked to examine the summaries 
and analyses of the information transmitted and to sub- 
mit regularly to the Assembly a report with such sub- 
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stantive recommendations as it may consider desirable 
relating to its functional fields generally, but not with 
respect to individual territories. It was recommended 
that the Committee should, without prejudice to the 
annual consideration of all the functional fields enumer- 
ated in Article 73e¢ of the Charter, give special atten- 
tion to educational, economic and social conditions in 
turn and should consider the information transmitted 
in respect of these questions in the light of the reports 
approved by the General Assembly on such conditions 
in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The resolution also asked the General Assembly in 
1958 to reconsider the question of continuing the Com- 
mittee on Information, together with the questions of 
the composition and terms of reference of this or any 
such future committee. Members administering Non- 
Self-Governing Territories were invited to attach to 
their delegations indigenous persons specially qualified 
to speak on economic, social and educational policies 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

The Assembly approved the resolution by a vote of 
54-1 (Belgium), with 2 abstentions (United Kingdom 
and South Africa). 

Three other resolutions recommended by the Fourth 
Committee were adopted. The Assembly endorsed the 
special report on social conditions in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to communicate the report, for their consideration, 
to the Member states administering Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, to the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council and the specialized agencies 
concerned. The resolution expressed satisfaction at the 
increased cooperation between the administering Mem- 
bers and the international bodies concerned and re- 
quested the latter to take full account of the views ex- 
pressed in the report on social conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

The attention of the specialized agencies concerned 
was drawn to the sections of the report on social condi- 
tions dealing with labor, race relations, nutrition and 
public health. 

Two other resolutions concerned information on 
community development in the dependent territories 
and educational advancement in those areas. On the 
first question the Assembly invited the administering 
Member states to render as complete and up-to-date 
information as possible on programs and progress in 
community development in the territories. For this pur- 
pose the Members were asked to take into account a 
modification in the Standard Form which serves as a 
guide to Members in the transmission of information 
under Article 73e. 

The resolution on educational advancement noted a 
progress report submitted by the Secretary-General on 
the offers of scholarships and training facilities made 
by Members for students of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories under Assembly resolution 845 (IX) of No- 
vember 22, 1954. The Secretary-General was invited 
to continue furnishing an annual report on such offers 
and tne extent to which they had been made use of. 





Assembly Recognizes New Status 


Of Surinam and the Netherland Antilles 


HE attainment of autonomy by two former Non- 

Self-Governing territories in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles—has 
been recognized by the General Assembly. In a resolu- 
tion to this effect, the Assembly on December 15, re- 
solved that it is no longer necessary for the Netherlands, 
as the Administering Member nation invSlved, to sub- 
mit information to the United Nations under Article 
73e of the Charter concerning these two territories. 
The Assembly’s resolution (see below for details) was 
endorsed by a vote of 21 to 10, with 33 abstentions, 


The Assembly's action followed submission by the 
Netherlands of detailed information concerning the 
changed status of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
The latter group embraces the Caribbean islands of 
Curacao, Bonaire and Aruba. Last April the Nether 
lands informed the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories that, under a new con 
stitutional status of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
resulting from a Round-Table Conference at The Hague 
in 1954, its former colonies, Surinam and the Nether 
lands Antilles, have become equal partners with the 
Netherlands itself. [Details of the constitutional de 
velopment were given to the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories by representatives 
of the autonomous governments of Surinam and _ the 
Netherlands Antilles—see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
Volume 2, Number 1, July 1955. 


As adopted and recommended by the Fourth Com- 
mittee, the resolution incorporated an amendment sub 
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mitted by Uruguay which reasserted the competence 
of the General Assembly to decide “whether or not a 
Non-Self-Governing Territory has attained the full 
measure of self-government referred to in Chapter XI 
of the Charter.” 

In its preamble the resolution recalled a 1948 reso- 
lution whereby the Assembly, while welcoming any 
development of self-government in Non-Self-Governing 
rerritories, considered it essential that the United 
Nations be informed of changes in the constitutional 
status of any such territory as a result of which the 
responsible government concerned considered it un- 
necessary to transmit information under Article 73e¢ of 
the Charter. 

rhe resolution noted the communication of March 30, 
1955, by which the Government of the Netherlands 
transmitted to the Secretary-General the constitutional 
provisions embodied in the Charter for the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, promulgated on December 29, 
1954, together with an explanatory memorandum. 

The operative part of the resolution noted the docu 
mentation submitted and the explanations provided that 
the peoples of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
“have expressed, through their freely elected represen- 
tative bodies, their approval of the new constitutional 
order, and also of the opinion of the Government of 
the Netherlands.” 
that, “without prejudice to the position of the United 


The Assembly expressed the view 


Nations, as affirmed in General Assembly resolution 
742 (VIIL) adopted on November 27, 1953, and such 





provisions of the Charter of the Unitea Nauons as 
might be relevant, on the basis of the information be- 
fore it, as presented by the Government of the Nether 
lands, and as desired by the Government of the Nether- 
lands, the cessation of the transmission of information 
under Article 73e of the Charter in respect of Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles, is appropriate.” 


Question of Complete Autonomy 


In Committee debate on the question a number of 
representatives commended the political development 
of the two former colonies and felt there could be no 
doubt that Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles were 
now fully self-governing and that therefore, the Nether- 
lands was no longer under any obligation to submit 
information under Article 73¢. Several other delega- 
tions, however, expressed doubts regarding the extent 
of the autonomy attained by the two territories, while 
others were uncertain if they had actually achieved an 
equal status with the Netherlands. 

The Prime Minister of Surinam, J. H. | 
told the Committee that the peoples of the territories 
were quite satisfied with their status and he pointed out 
that it was the peoples’ right to determine how they 
wished to achieve self-government. The new charter 
had put an end to “Dutch tutelage,” and Mr. Ferrier 
hoped the peoples of the area would not have to accept 
tutelage from any other party, even from “this august 
body.” 

In a similar statement to the Fourth Committee, 
E. Jonckheer, Prime Minister of the Netherlands An- 
tilles, noted that it had never been the desire of the 
two countries to sever their relations with the Crown 
and to form a separate and independent state. The 
right of secession, therefore, was never a primary 
point in the negotiations, although provision for it 
was made in the Kingdom's Charter. 


Ferrier, 


“Three Equal Partners” 


In replying to various observations, C. W. A. 
Schurmann, of the Netherlands, told the Committee 
that the Kingdom of the Netherlands, as at present 
constituted, was a unit composed of three equal part- 
ners. When he spoke of the Kingdom, Mr. Schurmann 
said he did not refer to the Kingdom of one country 
which, as one representative had put it, exercised juris- 


diction over two other countries, but of a kingdom 
which was the symbol and expression of a common 
allegiance of “three equal partners to one crown.” The 
Queen of that Kingdom was not Queen only of the 
Netherlands in the singular, but Queen of the two parts 
of the realm situated in the American hemisphere as 
well as of the part situated in Europe. 

The Netherlands representative noted that a question 
which had arisen was why there had been no plebiscite. 
Those who had asked the question seemed to take it 
for granted that a plebiscite was always the best way 
to find out a people’s opinion on any question. Many 
sociologists and constitutional lawyers had come to the 
conclusion that a plebiscite was not only an inaccurate, 
but also a restrictive, method of testing public opinion 


In giving the people no more choice than to answer 
“yes” or “no” to One Or more questions, it necessarily 
limited and oversimplified the issues. The Netherlands 
was convinced, therefore, that a vote taken in an as- 
sembly of freely elected representatives of the people, 
who could express every shade of opinion and could 
give their reasons for doing so, was a much surer way 
of ascertaining the will of the people. It was for that 
reason that in the Netherlands, as in many other Euro- 
pean countries, plebiscites were never used. 

The Netherlands disagreed with the contention ad- 
vanced in the Uruguayan amendment that the General 
Assembly was competent to decide whether or not a 
Non-Self-Governing Territory had attained the full 
measure of self-government referred to in Chapter XI 
of the Charter, and would vote against it. Mr. Schur- 
mann regretted that this controversial statement had 
been included in the resolution. 

Despite its views on the competence of the General 
Assembly, the Netherlands, without any obligation to 
do so, had undertaken to give the Assembly complete 
information on the new legal order in the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. It had done so in good faith and 
in a spirit of cooperation and respect for the Commit- 
tee. Whatever the Committee might decide would not 
alter the facts. The Kingdom’s Charter would stand 
with or without its approval. 

The Fourth Committee endorsed the resolution on 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles by 18 votes to 
10, with 27 abstentions. Previously, the Uruguayan 
amendment, concerning the Assembly’s competence, 
was adopted by 29 votes to 13, with 12 abstentions. 


Earlier Action on Dependencies 


The Assembly’s action on Surinam and the Nether- 
lands Antilles was the third such measure taken con- 
cerning dependent territories in recent sessions. In 1954 
the Assembly officially recognized that one of the 
oldest of all dependent territories had become fully 
self-governing and need no longer be the subject of re- 
ports to the United Nations. This was Greenland—a 
Nordic dominion since early Viking days—whose peo- 
ple had, as the Assembly agreed, freely exercised the 
right of self-determination and decided upon integra- 
tion with Denmark, under whose administration they 
had been. 

At its eighth session, in 1953, the Assembly took 
action on the changed status of Puerto Rico. It recog- 
nized that the people of Puerto Rico had attained a 
new constitutional status by democratic means; that 
the association between the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the United States had been established as a 
mutually agreed association; that the Puerto Ricans 
effectively exercised their right to self-determination, 
and that the territory had clearly become an autono- 
mous political entity. The Assembly considered that 
“due to these circumstances the declaration regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories and the provisions es- 
tablished under it in Chapter XI of the Charter can no 
longer be applied to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico.” 





Uruguayan 
President 


Revisits 


Assembly 


y= man who was Chairman of his country’s dele- 

gation to the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, 
in 1951, returned in 1955 to address the Assembly as 
the chief officer of his country. He is Luis Batlle Berres, 
President of the National Council of Government of 
Uruguay 

Ten years of work of the United Nations have served 
to reaffirm the faith in the Organization, Mr. Batlle 
Berres assured the Assembly. While achievements have 
not been spectacular, he said, progress has been steady. 
Important problems outstanding include disarmament, 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, human rights. 

rhe United Nations is an expression of a new reality 
in international relations, the Uruguayan President said. 
Where before the problems of war and peace were ex- 
clusively reserved for the foreign ministries of the great 
powers, today the small countries, while not able to 
initiate war, can, through the medium of the United 
Nations, help to prevent it. 

lo President Batlle Berres, the United Nations means 
the alliance of the people of the world to impose justice. 

José Maza, President of the General Assembly, and 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold escorted Presi- 
dent Batlle Berres to the rostrum in the General As- 
sembly Hall. Introducing the Uruguayan President, Mr. 
Maza said he was “honored to receive and listen to 
the highest official of the Government of one of the 
Member states, Uruguay, which has complied with all 
the duties and obligations imposed upon it by the 
Charter.” 


Technical Assistance 


In United Nations affairs, a review of Uruguay’s 
participation in the technical assistance program shows 
that Uruguayans have helped Nicaragua with reform of 
custom legislation, Cuba with labor statistics, Chile 


While at United Nations Headquarters 
Mr. Luis Batlle Berres met with 
members of the press. 


with health statistics, Mexico in agronomy, to cile a 
few examples. 

In return, an Australian has advised Uruguay on 
forestry, another Australian on parasitic diseases in 
cattle. A Spanish expert for the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization helped on 
a sixteen-month project leading to establishment of a 
Centre for Technical and Scientific Documentation, 
Uruguay plans added assistance in public administra 
tion, manpower classification, census-taking, rural 
health education, social security planning and aid to 
the country’s Institute of Physics, Uruguay is a member 
of all ten specialized agencies 

In the fellowship program, Uruguay has, since 1953, 
received twenty-eight public officials and teachers to 
study its strides in social welfare services More than 
thirty Uruguayan officials and trainees have studied 
abroad such subjects as improvement of grazing lands 
and road and maritime transport. 

In October, Montevideo was host to a seminar which 
discussed the organization and training of public serv- 
ice personnel. Uruguay is one of a number of Latin 
American countries in which there has lately been 
great interest in the development of new administrative 
techniques. To meet the requirements of a modern 
state, some modification is necessary in the traditional 
pattern of the public service. In particular, a review 
of its personnel administration and the recruitment and 
training of civil service personnel are required to satisfy 
the needs of contemporary political, economic and 
social development. 

The seminar discussed those and related problems 
as they exist today in Uruguay and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, It was attended by a number of promi- 
nent members of the Uruguayan public service, the 
universities and the public corporations. 
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Sixteen New Members (Continued from page 6) 


of them. It was not however convinced that the solution 
must be to admit all cighteen. The position of the 
Soviet Union which appeared to be insisting on the 
admission of all eighteen candidates at once was un- 
helpful. 

Victor A. Belainde (Peru) who had previously pre- 
sented his report as chairman of the three-member 
Committee of Good Offices on the Admission of New 
Members, said he welcomed the draft resolution be- 
cause it supported the position consistently maintained 
by the Committee, and since it asked the Security 
Council to consider pending applications in the light 
of the general opinion in favor of the widest possible 
Membership in the Organization, the members of the 
Committee would fully support it. 

Also supporting the resolution, Abdel Meguid Rama- 
dan (Egypt) said that the United Nations was now 
faced with a crucial decision and world opinion would 
not tolerate a further postponement of the issue. 

Strong opposition to the admission of Outer Mongo- 
lia, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania and also 
to “package deals” was expressed by Tingfu F. Tsiang 
(China). 

Some delegations, he said, had tried to exploit the 
principle of universality to justify “package deals.” It 
was gratifying that many states in favor of universality 
had nevertheless refused to agree to “package deals” 
insisting that each application for Membership should 
be considered separately on its merits. The thesis of 
automatic universality was contrary to the Charter and 
the basic principle should not be distorted to justify 
“package deals.” It was also contrary to an advisory 
opinion given by the International Court of Justice in 
1948 which laid down that a Member of the United Na- 
tions could not subject its affirmative vote to the addi- 
tional condition that other states should be admitted to 
membership together with the applicant in question. 


Claims of Expediency 


“ 


The only justification for accepting the “package 
deal” was expediency. China had grave doubts about 
the wisdom of expediency. He regretted that the draft 
resolution did not list the Republics of Korea and 
Vietnam and averred that Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Romania and Outer Mongolia did not qualify as in- 
dependent states. 

The United Nations had reached an impasse on the 
question of admissions, Mr. Tsiang asserted, because 
of the Soviet Union's abuse of the veto in the Security 
Council where it had cast twenty-five votes against 
applicant states. Now this resolution was asking the 
United Nations to pay the blackmail demanded by the 
Soviet Union, Adoption of the resolution would signify 
unconditional surrender of the United Nations to the 
Soviet Union. His delegation supported the application 
of thirteen states but if those thirteen states were to be 
admitted simultaneously with five applicants which were 
not entitled to Membership, then the foundations of 
the United Nations would be weakened, though its 


superstructure would be enlarged. It would be a tragedy 
if the United Nations was to be destroyed as a result 
of efforts to widen its Membership. 

Emilio Nufiez Portuondo (Cuba) supported China’s 
position and spoke to Cuban amendments to the draft 
resolution which added the Republics of Korea and 
Vietnam to the list of applicants and stressed that the 
granting of Membership to one country should not be 
made conditional on admitting another state under a 
“package deal” arrangement. These amendments were 
later rejected by the Committee. 

Cuba, he said, would gladly vote in favor of Mem- 
bership for thirteen of the applicants plus the Republics 
of Korea and Vietnam. It could not vote for the Soviet 
satellites, as they are not sovereign states. To call 
Outer Mongolia a state was a joke. The Soviet Union 
was just seeking one more vote in the Assembly by 
pressing for its Membership. 

The Soviet Union had made much propaganda con- 
cerning the admission of new Members but reference 
to the Security Council records would show that in fact 
it was the Soviet Union which had consistently blocked 
the admission of a number of genuinely peace-loving 
states. 

There should be no veto on the admission of new 
Members. If the General Assembly voted on applica- 
tions for admission, any genuinely peace-loving state 
should be able to gain admission to the Organization 
even if one of the permanent Members of the Security 
Council had voted against it. 

Declaring that his delegation would vote against the 
Cuban amendment, Marian Naszkowski (Poland) said 
that the deadlock on admissions was not due to any 
fundamental objection to enlarging the Organization 
but was the result of the attitude of certain groups of 
states who were opposed to the admission of other 
states whose systems of government were different from 
their own. His delegation would welcome the admission 
of all the states that have been waiting for many years, 
though on some it had reservations, but it was in the 
interest of the Organization to admit all candidates. 

Both the Republics of Korea and Vietnam had a 
right to become Members but nothing could be done 
until they had an opportunity of indicating that they 
were prepared to do so. The problem of new Members 
appeared close to solution but it was vital that all 
Members of the Organization should adhere to the 
purposes and principles of the Charter and should 
refrain from any unjust discrimination. 

That the veto should not apply to new Membership 
was affirmed by Percy Spender (Australia) urging that 
the eighteen applicants should be accepted and that 
China should not use the veto to prevent it. 

The opposition of a single state Member of the 
United Nations should not be allowed to paralyze the 
efforts of the overwhelming majority of the Member 
states. 

The United Nations was now in a position where 





none of its permanent Members wished to waive the 
right of veto. The choice lay between admitting all the 
eighteen states or excluding them indefinitely. He con- 
sidered that the advantages of the proposed solution 
outweighed the disadvantages. 

The representation of the communist countries would 
be increased but the Organization would benefit by the 
collaboration of countries representing Asian and Eu- 
ropean civilizations. 

Sir Percy’s stand against the veto was supported by 
the representatives of El Salvador and Argentina. 

The only thing that could doom the draft resolution 
to failure said Anibal Osvaldo Olivieri (Argentina) 
would be the use of the veto. He therefore appealed 
to the permanent Members of the Security Council to 
refrain from using that right. The main objective of all 
Members of the United Nations should be to promote 
mutual trust and tolerance in a world where every 
country had its own legal and political system. The 
barriers excluding a large part of the human race from 
the United Nations should be removed once and for all. 
The applicant countries had agreed to assume the 
obligations contained in the Charter and to work for 
the cause of peace. It was to be hoped that the states 
possessing the right of veto would follow a course that 
would permit the admission to the United Nations of 
all new countries which could contribute to the good 
of mankind. 

An undertaking that the United States would not use 
the veto to bar applicants seeking admission but would 
abstain from voting on countries that in the opinion of 
his delegation did not meet the requirements for Mem- 
bership was given by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Three principles guided the United States on the 
question of admissions. The first was to bring into Mem- 
bership all qualified states which applied. The second 
to follow the provisions of the Charter in judging the 
qualifications for applicants. The third to avoid thwart- 
ing the will of a qualified majority by the use of the 
veto in the Security Council. 

The United States delegation would support six 
European applicants, Austria, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
Portugal and Spain and seven Asian-African applicants, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Libya and 
Nepal. They would not support in any form the appli- 
cations of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary and the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic and Romania. 

The United States recognized however that there 
could be honest differences of opinion on the issue 
before the Committee and would therefore not use its 
veto in the Security Council to thwart the will of a 
qualified majority in the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly 

Finally put to the vote the draft resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 52 in favor, two against (China 
and Cuba) and 5 abstentions (Belgium, France, Greece, 
Israel and the United States). 

Plenary action was taken on the resolution by the 
General Assembly and the Security Council started its 
consideration of new members on December 10. 


Discussions in the eleven-member Security Council 
opened on December 10 with a number of suggestions 
as to procedures to be followed in examining the appli- 
cants for Membership. 


Applicants Barred by Vetoes 


Yakov Malik (U.S.S.R.) proposed that the eighteen 
applicants be examined by the Council in order of sub- 
mission, that they should be voted on by the Council 
and then each submitted to the General Assembly. The 
decision of the Assembly should be awaited before 
proceeding to the next applicant. 

But a joint proposal by Sir Leslie Munro (New 
Zealand) and Cyro de Freitas (Brazil) suggested that 
the Council vote separately on the eighteen states and 
then on the resolution as a whole and then recommend 
to the General Assembly that “the above-mentioned 
states” should be admitted. This proposal was support- 
ed by the United States and France, though China 
opposed it on the grounds that it excluded the Re- 
publics of Korea and Vietnam and branded it as “a 
total surrender” to the Soviet Union. 

his resolution, said Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang (China) 
was a legalization of the package deal which is con- 
trary to the Charter. Agreeing that the United Nations 
could not be an association of like-minded states, he 
said that it was not only the United Nations that could 
not enforce uniformity but even the separate states 
could not enforce uniformity within their own limits. 
However, the United Nations must have a minimum 
of like-mindedness in certain aspects which are basic 
to the United Nations. The Charter provides for a 
minimum of like-mindedness, It requires that we ob- 
serve certain common standards and objectives. First, 
there is the requirement that states be peace-loving. 
Second, the Charter provides for the sovereign equality 
of nations. Third, there is the element of observance 
of and respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. We must have at least these three minimum 
elements in the United Nations, said Dr, Tsiang, other- 
wise this Organization will perish. He did not think 
that Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania and Outer 
Mongolia met these standards. 

Doubting if the peoples of the world were in favor 
of “a package deal” though the delegations were over- 
whelmingly in support of it, he thought that the com- 
mon people the world over would not approve. The 
peoples all over the world expect the United Nations 
to stand by its principles. When we sacrifice our princi- 
ples, we sacrifice the existence of the United Nations, 
that is, we commit moral suicide. 

As it is, the Security Council has been incapacitated 
by the Soviet veto. We turned to the Assembly to use 
its moral influence. When you base a proposition on 
a deal, and I will say an illegal and immoral deal, you 
are destroying that very moral prestige of the Assembly 
which we hoped the United Nations could use for the 
good of the world. 

In conclusion, he appealed to all delegations to make 
a last fight for the preservation of the United Nations 








and to muster enough courage to stand up to the 
U.S.S.R. and say “we will not be dictated to.” 

After the Brazil-New Zealand resolution had been 
approved by a vote of 8 in favor, | against (China) 
and 2 abstaining (Belgium and the United States) the 
Council turned to the applications for admission 

Up to this point the discussions had taken place in 
an atmosphere of general confidence that once the 
anomalies had been ironed out, the “package deal” 
would go through. But China’s last-minute proposal 
to include the Republics of Korea and Vietnam among 
those states recommended for admission was defeated 
by the U.S.S.R. and China dashed hopes for the “pack- 
age deal” by casting its vote against the second name on 
the list-—-Outer Mongolia, The Soviet representative 
cast a further thirteen negative votes blocking Jordan, 
Ireland, Portugal, Italy, Austria, Finland, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Libya, Cambodia, Japan, Laos and Spain. China 
abstained in the balloting on Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania and each received seven votes 
But the paragraph in the resolution in which their 
names appeared did not get the necessary approval 
and was defeated by a vote of 4 against, | in favor with 


6 abstentions 


New Development in Issue 

A dramatic turn of events in the Membership issue 
occurred on the afternoon of December 14. With 
only a few days remaining of the General Assembly's 
session, a meeting of the Security Council was sum 
moned, at the “urgent” request of the representative 
of the U.S.S.R., Arkady A. Sobolev, to consider again 
the question of the admission of new Members 

In a crowded Council chamber, Mr. Sobolev, the 
first speaker, recalled his assurance the previous day 
that the Soviet Union would continue its efforts to 
resolve the Membership issue. He said that in view 
of the fact that the efforts to admit the eighteen 
nations proposal had been “wrecked,” his delegation 
was ready to seek other means for a solution. The 
USSR 
a number of states and, with the exception of Japan 


was withdrawing its negative votes against 


and of Outer Mongolia, would now vote for their 
immediate admission, bearing in mind that the admis 
sion of the two countries he excepted would be taken 
up at the Assembly's next session. This did not change 
the positive stand of the U.S.S.R. on the admission of 
Japan but meant merely that the question of its ad 
mission be postponed for “reasons abundantly clear 
to everyone.” 

Mr. Sobolev assumed that between now and the 
1956 session of the Assembly “measures would be 
taken through united efforts” to admit both Japan 
and Outer Mongolia. He then introduced the U.S.S.R 
proposal that the Security Council, having in mind the 
Assembly resolution of December 8, 1955, and having 
separately considered the Membership applications of 
Albania, Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, Hungary, Italy, 
Austria, Romania, Bulgaria, Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, 
Libya, Cambodia, Laos and Spain, recommends the 
admission of those countries 
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Declaring that the Council had just heard a “state- 
ment of great importance,” the President, Sir Leslie 
Munro, of New Zealand, proposed a short recess to 
allow members to consider the new proposal. 

Following a half hour’s recess the representative of 
the United States, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., submitted 
an amendment to the U.S.S.R. proposal, the effect of 
which was to add Japan's name to the list of appli- 
cants. This motion was strongly supported by the 
United Kingdom, France, China, Brazil, Peru and 
Turkey. Ten members of the Council voted for the 
United States amendment but the proposal was de- 
clared rejected because of the negative vote cast by the 
U.S.S.R., a permanent member. 

Voting on the sixteen applicants then followed. In 
rapid succession eleven of the applicants were approved 
for admission. The remaining five applicants were also 
approved, by varying votes. Thus, the United States, 
China and Belgium abstained on the vote for Albania; 
the United States and China also abstained in the votes 
for Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania, while Belgium 
abstained in the vote for the admission of Spain. The 
resolution as a whole, for the admission of all sixteen 
applicants, was then adopted by a vote of 8 in favor, 
0 against, with 3 abstentions (Belgium, China and the 
United States) 

Immediately following the voting the United States 
introduced into the Council a resolution which would 
recommend to the Assembly that it admit Japan at the 
1956 session. After another short recess the Council 
voted to postpone a decision on this proposal until 
the following day, December 15 
his vote, Sir Leslie Munro, speaking as the repre- 
sentative of New Zealand, declared that his Govern 
ment welcomed the Council’s decision which he de 


In explanation of 


scribed as one “of far-reaching significance.” It would, 
he said, remedy a long injustice to many well-qualified 
applicants and would serve to strengthen the United 
Nations. New Zealand shared the regret of other 
Members over the omission of Japan. However, the 
deadlock had been broken and the day was an “his- 
toric” one for the United Nations 


General Assembly Endorses Proposal 


Little more than two hours after the adjournment of 
the Security Council on December 14, the General 
Assembly itself took up the Council’s recommendation 
In addition to the Council’s recommendation, a draft 
resolution, jointly sponsored by forty-one Member 
states, was presented, calling on the Assembly to admit 
the sixteen countries recommended for Membership 

After brief formalities the Assembly, at exactly 9:35 
p.m., began a roll-call vote on each of the sixteen appli- 
cants. Forty-five minutes later it had endorsed the ad- 
mission of all sixteen countries. The United Nations’ 
Membership had increased to 76 and many years of 
deadlock over the issue of new Members was ended 

With a few exceptions all of the sixteen applicants 
were admitted by unanimous vote. Albania, the first 
state to be admitted, was voted in by 48-3 (Cuba, 


















Greece and China), with 5 abstentions (Dominican Re- 
public, Netherlands, Philippines, United States and 
Belgium). Varying votes also resulted in the cases of 
Jordan, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and Spain. (See 
box for voting line-up). 

Upon the approval of the sixteenth state the Presi- 
dent, Sefor Maza of Chile, briefly announced the adop- 
tion of the resolution as a whole and the Security 
Council’s recommendation for the admission of the 
sixteen nations. Prolonged applause greeted the Presi- 
dent’s pronouncement. The representative of Cuba asked 
that his delegation be recorded as abstaining on the 
resolution. 

Sefor Maza then declared: “By the adoption of this 
resolution the General Assembly has given life to a 
deep desire which has existed within it for several 
years—the overcoming of the obstacles which have im- 
peded the Organization representing all the peoples of 
the world and enjoying true universality. It is true that 
that objective has not yet been reached. There are still 
some notable absences, but today’s advance marks an 
historic stage in this evolution which cannot but 
heighten the prestige of and give new vigor to the 
United Nations.” 

In a subsequent statement, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold associated himself with the remarks of 
the President of the Assembly. 


Decision Acclaimed 

The rest of the Assembly meeting, which continued 
until nearly midnight, was devoted to statements wel- 
coming the new Member nations and hailing the de- 
cision to admit them as an historic stage in the evolu- 
tion of the United Nations. Almost every speaker wel- 
comed the end to a deadlock which, in the words of Sir 
Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, had “threatened to 
deprive the Organization of much of its vitality.” Sir 
Leslie said the Assembly had at last risen to the op- 
portunity which all prayed would bring the ideal of 
universality, of reason and goodwill, so much closer 
to realization 

Paul Martin, of Canada, whose delegation originally 
sponsored the so-called “package” resolution for the 
admission of new Members, said the credit for the 
Assembly’s decision, which would resound throughout 
the world, belonged to no man and no nation, “It 
results from the collective effort of many nations and 
of many representatives,” he said. “Whatever the re 
sults, I am sure that in this enterprise we have all 
gained something in terms of international cooperation 
and the promotion of friendly relations between the 
states concerned. We have seen a clear demonstration 
that differences can be resolved when there is a will 
to succeed.” 

A number of representatives paid warm tributes to 
the work of the Security Council and its President in 
bringing the issue to a decisive conclusion at the present 
Assembly session 
Martin, the 
and to Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, of Peru, Chairman 


Iributes were also paid to Mr 
architect” of the Membership resolution, 


of the Assembly’s Committee on Good Offices. 

Several representatives expressed deep regret over 
the omission of Japan from the list of new Members. 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., of the United States, declared 
that while his delegation was “overjoyed” at the ad- 
mission of “twelve free countries” into the United 
Nations, it keenly regretted the absence of Japan. The 
United States would, he said, continue to work for the 
admission of Japan. 

Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, also deeply re- 
gretted the failure to admit Japan. He hoped that the 
sixteen new nations, in entering the United Nations, 
would accept in truth the responsibilities which rested 
upon them as Members and would do all possible to 
make the Organization an effective instrument for peace 

Speaking for the United Kingdom, Sir Pierson Dixon 
said that although his Government had been ready to 
vote for eighteen applicants—and indeed had done so 

it had never been among those who accepted the 
proposition of “eighteen or nothing.” The United King- 
dom expressed satisfaction over the attitude of the 
U.S.S.R. in not insisting on the candidature of Outer 
Mongolia. Sir Pierson regarded this as a welcome indi 
cation of the recognition that in international relation- 
ships fruitful cooperation was not possible without 
an element of “give and take.” 

Vasily V. Kuznetsov, of the U.S.S.R., deplored the 
omission of Outer Mongolia from the new Members 


Ae 


General Assembly's Voting on 
New Members 


The General Assembly's individual 
voting on the admission of the sixteen 


new Member states was as follows, in 


order of the application for Membership 


For Avainst Abstaining 


Albania 48 
Jordan 55 
Ireland 56 
Portugal 56 
Hungary 49 
Italy 56 
Austria 56 
Romania 49 
Bulgaria 50 
Finland 57 
Ceylon 57 
Nepal 57 
Libya 56 
Cambodia 57 
Laos 57 
Spain 55 
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admitted. This was, he said, a result of the veto cast 
by Nationalist China. The Soviet Union would continue 
to champion the cause of the admission of the eighteen 
applicant countries to Membership and was confident 
that, with combined efforts, measures could be taken to 
ensure the admission of Outer Mongolia and Japan at 
the next session of the General Assembly. 


Herve Alphand, of France, noted that the United 
Nations having only recently entered its tenth year, had, 
in a single evening, acquired sixteen new Members. 
This was an event of vast scope. “The authority, the 
prestige and the shining glory of this Organization are 
greatly enhanced, States like Italy, which have con- 
tributed so much to civilization, and which hold a valu- 
able place in the modern world, have been gathered to 
our bosom,” Mr. Alphand declared. 


Council Receives Proposal on Japan 


When the Security Council next met, on December 
15, the United States presented a draft resolution 
which asked the Council to recommend to the General 
Assembly the admission of Japan at its eleventh regu- 
lar session, Upon the request of the President, Sir 
Leslie Munro, a vote was taken on the first part of the 
operative section of the proposal, reading “The Security 


Council recommends to the General Assembly that it 
admit Japan to the United Nations. . . .” The vote on 
this section of the draft was 10 in favor to | against, 
but as the negative ballot was cast by a permanent 
Member of the Council, the U.S.S.R., the proposal was 
not carried. The remainder of the United States draft 
resolution was consequently not voted upon. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. Mr. Sobolev, then 
introduced a draft resolution which asked the Council 
to recommend to the General Assembly that it admit 
Outer Mongolia and Japan to the United Nations at its 
eleventh session. The U.S.S.R. draft received 1 vote in 
favor, with 10 abstentions and was not adopted since 
it failed to obtain the requisite majority, 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, then 
introduced what was regarded as a compromise resolu- 
tion on the question of Japan’s membership in the 
United Nations. The United Kingdom proposal stated 
that the Security Council, taking note that Japan “is 
fully qualified for membership,” expressed the hope 
that Japan would soon be admitted to the United Na- 
tions. On the proposal of the U.S.S.R. representative, 
who said the United Kingdom draft raised important 
issues and deserved “serious consideration,” the Securi- 
ty Council took no action on the question and adjourned 
further consideration of the matter. 





The News in Review 


Korea 


4 | Yue United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency has allocated 
funds to continue operation of the 


ruary 4, 1955, calls for an additional 
expenditure of $3 million on the plant 
for which UNKRa had originally allo- 
cated $5 million... . 


(Continued from page 4) 


querware, inlay work, fans, dolls and 
other art goods that earn foreign ex- 
change. 


Research Centre 


Mineral Assay Laboratory at Taejon 
through June 1957 and to complete 
the training of a Korean staff to take 
charge of its work. The laboratory 
was set up by UNKRa to provide mod- 
ern facilities for evaluating Korea's 
mineral wealth. Since its opening in 
March 1954, it has tested more than 
5,000 samples of mineral-bearing ore 
and sands from all parts of the Re- 
public, Its work has ranged from an- 
alyzing sacks of ore carried in by part- 
time prospectors to aiding in explora- 
tion of major deposits of gold, graph- 
ite, limestone, and other resources 
An international staff supplied by 
UNKRA has supervised the laboratory's 
work and is training Korean techni- 
cians in assaying, chemical analysis 
and ore-dressing techniques. .. . 

A contract to double the capacity 
originally planned for the Mungyong 
the largest single proj- 
was signed on Novem- 


cement plant 
ect Of UNKRA 
ber 9. The contract, an extension of 
the original agreement signed on Feb- 


Nearly 900 small and medium-sized 
Korean business firms have so far re- 
ceived loans from UNKRa to help them 
boost production of articles ranging 
from soap and toothbrushes to woolen 
cloth, engines and farm tools, Since 
UNKRA’S loan program, governed by 
the Loan Fund Board, was launched 
fifteen months ago, 583 local currency 
loans, for a total of 635,839,000 
hwan, (approximately equivalent to 
$1,270,000 at agreed rate of ex- 
change) have been granted, and 310 
firms have been provided with import 
credits totaling $1,332,623. For many 
of the borrowers, the loans mean 
greater output of daily necessities 
socks, rubber shoes, underwear, cloth 
for students’ uniforms, pencils and 
matches. Other loans are stimulating 
Korean production of articles now 
mainly imported from abroad at high 
cost, such as cosmetics and vitamins. 
Still others are helping local handi- 
craft industries turn out more articles 
for export traditional Korean lac- 


te enable the countries of Asia to 
study the social implications of 
the economic changes now taking 
place there—in particular technolog- 
ical improvements and industrializa- 
tion—the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization is 
opening a regional Research Centre 
at Calcutta this month (January). De- 
tails of this proposal, first made at the 
Montevideo General Conference in 
December, have been approved by the 
Executive Board of UNEsco. The In- 
dian Government, which offered to 
act as host country, has promised to 
contribute $35,000 a year to this cen- 
tre which will be financed from 
UNESCO's normal budget. The cost for 
the first year is estimated at about 
$150,000. Not only will this centre 
undertake active research, but it will 
also serve as a training centre for so- 
cial scientists, so providing participat- 
ing countries with the resources for 
future study and research. 
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fi General Assembly and the Se- 

curity Council have approved 

the applications of sixteen nations for 

Membership in the United Nations. 

The historic decision, moving the Or- 

ganization closer to the proclaimed 

goal of universality of Membership, 

was taken in an afternoon meeting of 

the Security Council and an evening 

meeting of the Assembly on December 
14 (see page 5). 

Representatives of those of the new 
Members who could take their places 
promptly took part in the delibera- 
tions of the Assembly. 

They participated in the vote on 
December 20, the last day of the ses- 
sion, when the deadlock over the elec- 
tion of a third Security Council mem- 
ber was broken. Yugoslavia, receiving 
43 of the 56 votes cast, was elected. 


Disarmament 


After lengthy and detailed consid- 
eration of what generally was regard- 
ed as the most important problem 
before the Assembly—that of disarma- 
ment—a resolution was adopted dur- 
ing the closing hours of the session 
which delegations considered 
the most significant yet approved on 
the subject. Regret was expressed, 
however, that the decision was not 
unanimous as it had been in 1954 
the vote was 56 to 7. 

In urging the states concerned, par- 
ticularly those on the Disarmament 
Commission's Subcommittee (see 
page 40), to continue their endeavors 


some 


to reach agreement on a comprehen- 
sive disarmament plan, the Assembly 
stressed that priority should be given 
to early agreement on and implemen- 
tation of President Eisenhower's “open 
sky” plan and Prime Minister Bulgan- 
in’s plan for ground control posts, It 
rejected, among other things, a Soviet 
Union proposal to enlarge the Com- 
mission and the Subcommittee by in- 
cluding India and Poland. 

The United States regarded the As- 
sembly’s endorsement of the Eisen- 
hower plan, linked with the Bulganin 
plan, as working powerfully for peace. 
The Soviet Union, while viewing the 
situation as being about the same as 
nine years before, expressed the belief 
that states principally concerned 
would take urgent measures substan- 
tially to reduce armaments and armed 
forces, to prohibit atomic weapons 
and to establish strict international 
control. 


The formula adopted had been 


ASSEMBLY 


IN BRIEF 


sponsored in the First (Political and 
Security) Committee by Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States which, with the Soviet 
Union, had served on the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee. As finally ap- 
proved, it incorporated amendments 
proposed by the U.S.S.R., India and 
jointly by Costa Rica, Mexico and 
Pakistan. Seldom had any draft reso- 
lution been given such careful con- 
sideration, the Rapporteur said. 

Considered with it was a draft reso- 
lution sponsored by the Soviet Union 
on “Measures for the further relaxa- 
tion of international tension and de- 
velopment of international coopera- 
tion” which, however, the Committee 
decided not to vote on and which, 
reintroduced in the Assembly at the 
plenary meeting, was not pressed to a 
vote by the U.S.S.R. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


psp one pt regarding the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 
which had been adopted by the First 
Committee by a vote of 53-0, with 6 
abstentions, were unanimously ap 
proved without discussion by the As- 
sembly on December 3. They provide, 
among other things, that a second in- 
ternational conference for the ex- 
technical information re- 
garding such peaceful uses should be 
held under the auspices of the United 
Nations in two or three years’ time 

The Advisory Committee, estab- 
lished in connection with the 1955 
conference, was continued in order to 
assist the Secretary-General in arrang- 
ing and preparing for the conference 
Consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Advisory Committee on 
the part of the specialized agencies is 
invited to ensure proper coordination 
between the planned conference and 
such technical conferences as _ the 
agencies or their affiliated non-govern- 
mental scientific organizations may 
convene on the more specialized 
aspects of peaceful uses. 

Concerning an International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the Assembly noted 
with satisfaction that substantial 
progress had been made toward nego- 
tiation of a draft statute and welcomed 
the announced intention of the gov- 
ernments sponsoring it to invite all 


change of 


. Member states of the United Nations 


or of the specialized agencies to par- 
ticipate in a conference on the final 
text of the statute. 


It further welcomed the enlarge- 
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bit 
ment of the number of states partici- 
pating, as governments concerned, in 
the negotiations on the draft statute, 
and recommended, among other 
things, that they take all possible 
measures quickly to establish the 
Agency. 

When established, the Agency should 
consider the desirability of arranging 
for an international periodical de- 
voted to peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, the Assembly suggested. 

Another unanimous decision taken 
the same day on the recommendation 
of the First Committee was to estab- 
lish a fifteen-member scientific com- 
mittee to collect, evaluate and dis- 
seminate information on the effects of 
atomic radiation (see page 7). The 
committee consists of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., each of which is requested 
to designate one scientist, with alter- 
nates and consultants as appropriate, 
to be its representative, 

The committee is to receive radio- 
logical information furnished by Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or of the 
specialized agencies and is to transmit 
its documents and evaluations from 
time to time and as appropriate to 
the Secretary-General for publication 
and dissemination to such Members 
The Assembly asked the specialized 
agencies to concert with the commit- 
tee concerning any work they may be 
doing or contemplating within the 
sphere of the committee's terms of 
reference for proper coordination, 

In plenary meeting, as in the First 
Committee, India submitted 
ments to include others than Members 
of the United Nations or of the agen- 
cies among those providing informa- 
tion to the committee and receiving 
the results of its work, but, as before, 
the amendments were rejected, 


amend- 


Morocco 


The question of Morocco had been 
included in the Assembly's agenda at 
the request of fifteen Asian and 
African Members. By the time the First 
Committee took up the question on No- 
vember 28, however, the same fifteen 
states, together with one more African 
Member and fifteen Latin American 
Members—a total of thirty-one spon- 
sors—had submitted a proposal to the 
effect that the Assembly, noting 
that negotiations between France and 





Morocco would be initiated and ex- 
pressing confidence that a satisfactory 
solution would be achieved, should 
decide to postpone further considera- 
tion of the item. 

This proposal was adopted by a 
vote of 49-0, with 5 abstentions, and 
was endorsed by the Assembly on 
December 3 by a vote of 51-0, with 
5 abstentions. 

France withdrew from the Assem- 
bly on September 30 when, by a close 
vote-——-28-27, with 5 abstentions—the 
Assembly reversed a recommendation 
by the General Committee not to place 
the question of Algeria on the agenda. 
Almost two months later—on Novem- 
ber 25—the Assembly took action 
which resulted in the resumption by 
the French delegation of full partici- 
pation in the Assembly's work; it de- 
cided not to consider the item further, 
therefore becoming “no longer seized 
of this item on the agenda of the 
tenth session.” 

This decision was sponsored by 
India in the First Committee which, 
at an eight-minute meeting an hour 
before the plenary meeting, adopted 
the Indian proposal without objection 
or debate. Likewise there was no op- 
position or debate in the Assembly 
itself, although several delegations ex- 
plained their votes. India emphasized 
that the motion was a procedural one 
under which United Nations com- 
petence in the Algerian question did 
not arise, 

In view of the decision taken on 
the recommendation of the First Com- 
mittee, it was not necessary for the 
Assembly to take any action on a 
separate joint request by Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba and Ecuador to delete 
the item from the agenda, This re- 
quest was also made, the sponsors 
explained, without dealing with the 
matter of competence. 

After debate at six plenary meetings 
without reference to a Main Commit- 
tee, the General Assembly decided 
that a General Conference to review 
the Charter should be held at an ap- 
propriate time. A committee consist- 
ing of all the Members of the United 
Nations will consider, in consultation 
with the Secretary-General, the fixing 
of a time and place for the Conference 
and its organization and procedures. 
The committee was asked to report 
with its recommendations to the 
Assembly at its twelfth session in 
1957 

The Secretary-General was re- 
quested to complete the publications 
program outlined by the Assembly in 
1953-—a systematic compilation of the 
documents of the San Francisco Con- 
ference not yet published, a complete 
index of the documents of that Con- 
ference, and repertory of the practice 
of United Nations organs appropri- 
ately indexed-——and to continue, prior 


to the twelfth session, to prepare and 
circulate supplements, as appropriate, 
to the repertory. The Assembly's reso- 
lution was transmitted to the Security 
Council. 

The Charter provides that if a 
General Conference of the Members 
of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the Charter has not been 
held before the tenth annual session of 
the Assembly, such a_ conference 
should be held if so decided by a 
majority vote of the Members of the 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. 

In the preamble to its resolution, 
the Assembly said that it believes that 
it is desirable to review the Charter 
in the light of the experience gained 
in its operation but recognizes that 
such a review should be conducted 
under auspicious international cir- 
cumstances. 

The resolution as adopted had been 
sponsored by Canada, Ecuador, Iraq, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, later joined by 
Uruguay. Originally an eighteen-mem- 
ber committee was proposed, but its 
membership was enlarged by the 
sponsors to include all Members of 
the United Nations, after Egypt and 
India had proposed adding twelve to 
the eighteen. The resolution was 
adopted in separate paragraph votes 
and as a whole by a roll-call vote of 
43-6, with 9 abstentions. 

Syrian amendments aimed at elim- 
inating the decision that a General 
Conference should be held at an ap- 
propriate time, while leaving to the 
committee consideration of the desir- 
ability of the review of the Charter, 
were rejected, along with a Syrian 
amendment stressing that such a re- 
view is “a matter of high importance 
that requires careful study.” 


West Irian (West New Guinea) 


nN the final day of the session, 
ft ud objection, the Assembly 
expressed the hope that the negotia- 
tions referred to in a joint statement 
issued by Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands on December 7 regarding the 
question of West Irian (West New 
Guinea) would be fruitful and that 
the problem would be peacefully 
resolved. This proposal had been 
sponsored in the First Committee by 
Ecuador, India, New Zealand, Nor- 
way and Syria, two of which, India 
and Syria, were among the fifteen 
Asian and African Members which 
originally asked the Assembly to con- 
sider the question of the status of this 
Southeast Pacific territory. 


Apartheid 


A rion by the ad hoc Political 
Committee which had caused the 


withdrawal of the South African 
delegation from the Assembly session 
on November 9 was largely negated 
by the Assembly itself on December 6 
when it failed to adopt certain pro- 
visions of a draft resolution recom- 
mended by the Committee. (See 
page 51.) 

The provisions approved by the 
Assembly expressed concern that 
South Africa continues to give effect 
to the policies of apartheid (race 
segregation), called on it to observe 
its obligations under the Charter, com- 
mended the three-member United Na- 
tions Commission on the Racial 
Situation in the Union of South 
Africa for its constructive work, and 
noted with regret that the Union 
again had refused to cooperate with 
the Commission. 


Indians in South Africa 


we Secretary-General reported to 
to the Assembly that in May 1955, 
on the basis of an exchange of tele- 
grams between India and the Union 
of South Africa, attempts to initiate 
new direct negotiations between India, 
Pakistan and South Africa had broken 
down. Consequently, in conformity 
with the Assembly's decision of 1954, 
the Secretary-General had designated 
Ambassador Luis de Faro, SJr., of 
Brazil, to attempt to facilitate contacts 
between the parties and assist them in 
settling a dispute which has been be- 
fore the United Nations since 1946. 
India and Pakistan offered to extend 
full cooperation to the Ambassador, 
but South Africa declined because it 
felt such cooperation might prejudice 
its juridical position. In September, 
Ambassador de Faro informed the 
Secretary-General that, in his view, 
there was nothing further that he 
could do to facilitate negotiations. 

Considering the question of the 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa—after 
South Africa had withdrawn its dele- 
gation from the session—the ad hoc 
Political Committee adopted a pro- 
posal sponsored by Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Haiti, Honduras and Yugo- 
slavia, as modified by Denmark. This 
urged the parties to pursue the nego- 
tiations with a view to bringing about 
a settlement and invited them to re- 
port as appropriate, jointly or sepa- 
rately, to the Assembly's next session. 
India and Pakistan supported the pro- 
posal, which was later adopted by the 
Assembly by a vote of 46-0, with 
8 abstentions. 


Korea 


The Assembly reaffirmed its inten- 
tion to continue to seek an early 
solution of the Korean question in 





accordance with the objectives of the 
United Nations and urged continuing 
efforts to achieve those objectives. The 
matter is to be placed on the pro- 
visional agenda for the Assembly's 
eleventh session in 1956. 

On another aspect of the question 
—the problem of ex-prisoners of the 
Korean war, a number of whom, 
pending final disposition, remain tem- 
porarily in India—the Assembly asked 
India to report to that session. It noted 
with appreciation that Argentina and 
Brazil had generously offered to re- 
settle as many ex-prisoners as chose 
to settle there and that consultations 
regarding arrangements were already 
taking place in respect of the offer 
of Brazil. It asked Member states able 
to do so to assist in bringing about 
a full solution of the problem by 
accepting for resettlement the ex- 
prisoners not covered by those offers. 

Both resolutions had been recom- 
mended by the First Committee. The 
Assembly's vote on the first was 44-0, 
with 11 abstentions, and on the 
second, 48-0, with 6 abstentions. 

Along with the problem of ex- 
prisoners, India had asked the Assem- 
bly to take up the reports of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission in Korea. However, the 
Political Committee declined to ac- 
cept an Indian proposal to limit its 
invitation to the Republic of Korea 
to participation only in the considera- 
tion of the report of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea, and 
India then moved that the reports of 
the Repatriation Commission should 
not be discussed at this tenth session 
The motion was adopted by the First 
Committee by a vote of 27-0, with 29 
abstentions, and the Assembly took 
note of this decision. 

The Committee had spent most of 
three meetings debating and deciding 
on its invitation to Korean representa- 
tives. The Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea had asked for an 
opportunity to participate in the 
Committee’s discussion, but, as a 
result of various votes that were taken, 
only the Republic of Korea—South 
Korea—was invited. 

In its fourth report to the Assembly 
in 1954 uNncurRK had explained the 
circumstances which had prevented it 
from achieving its principal task—to 
bring about the establishment of a 
unified and independent Government 
of Korea—as laid down by the As- 
sembly in 1950, when it established 
the Commission 

Also in 1954 the Assembly had 
before it a report by the fifteen 
United Nations Members which had 
participated in the United Nations 
action in Korea and had taken part 
in the Geneva Conference of 1954, 


at which agreement had been sought 
in vain to bring about the unification 
of Korea. 

Discussion of the Korean question 
at the ninth session of the Assembly 
did not produce a solution of the 
impasse. 

“As the situation has not changed 
materially since the last session 
the Commission is still unable at 
present to contribute to the realization 
of its fundamental objective, the uni- 
fication of Korea,” the Commission 
stated in its fifth report, dated Septem- 
ber 7, 1955. “However, it remains 
convinced of the pressing need for a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question.” 

While there was a continuing need 
for political representation of the 
United Nations in Korea, it was not 
essential for all members to remain in 
Korea, the Commission felt. Accord- 
ingly, it decided to establish, as of 
January 1, 1956, a committee to act 
on its behalf when the Commission 
itself was not meeting. Meanwhile, it 
could be convened at any time if 
necessary. 

The 1955 Assembly indicated that 
widely divergent views were still held 
on almost every aspect of the Korean 
question. 


Economic and Financial 


Assembly unanimously ap- 


it 
Bille two resolutions submitted 
by the Second Committee. First, it 
decided to set up a sixteen-member 
ad hoc committee to study observa- 
tions to be made by governments on 
the role, structure and functions of 
the proposed Special United Nations 


Fund for Economic Development. 
(See page 48). Members appointed 
by the President are: Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, France, India, 
Indonesia, Netherlands, Norway, Pak- 
Poland, United Kingdom, 
States, U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 


stan, 
United 
slavia. 

Secondly, the Assembly again in- 
vited governments to provide financial 
assistance to Libya through the United 
Nations, and requested that favorable 
consideration be given to Libyan ap- 
plications for technical assistance 

The Assembly also took note of 
the Committee's discussion of the re- 
port of the Economic and Social 
Council on economic and financial 
matters. 


Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural 


i Assembly approved five reports 


of the Third Committee on: ad- 
visory services in the field of human 
rights; draft international 
on human rights, recommendations 


covenants 


concerning international respect for the 
right of peoples and nations to self- 
determination; United Nations activi- 
ties in the social and human rights 
fields; and a draft convention on the 
nationality of married women. 

By the first of these resolutions, the 
Assembly establishes a broad program 
of technical assistance on any subject 
in the field of Auman rights and con- 
solidates the assistance programs al- 
ready approved for the promotion of 
the rights of women, the prevention 
of discrimination and the promotion 
of freedom of information, Assistance 
would be rendered through seminars, 
fellowships and scholarships, and serv- 
ices of experts. A sum of $50,000 has 
been recommended to cover the costs 
for 1956. 

In thirty-nine meetings devoted to 
the draft covenants on human rights 

one on civil and political rights, the 
other on economic, social and cultural 
rights—the Third Commitee adopted 
the preambles to the covenants and an 
article on the right of peoples to self- 
determination and began discussion 
of another article concerning the gen- 
eral obligations of states. 

The article on self-determination is 
to be included in both covenants as 
Article |. The vote in the Third Com- 
mittee on the article as a whole was 
33 to 12, with 13 abstentions. 

Since the Committee was unable to 
complete its work, it recommended 
that the General Assembly should 
decide to continue its consideration 
of the draft covenants on human rights 
at the eleventh session and the As- 
sembly decided without objections on 
that course. 

In a brief statement the Third Com- 
mittee explained that it wished to 
postpone to the eleventh session the 
consideration of the item entitled 
“Recommendations concerning inter- 
national respect for the right of peo- 
ples and nations to self-determination” 
and the Assembly agreed to the 
request. 

In a resolution adopted by 45 to 0, 
with 13 abstentions, the Assembly 
went on record as mindful of in 
cidents involving attacks on civilian 
aircraft deviating from fixed plans in 
the vicinity of, or across, international 
frontiers. Noting that such incidents 
cause loss of human life and affect 
relations between states, and that the 
problem is therefore a matter of gen- 
eral international concern, the Assem- 
bly called upon all states to take the 
necessary measures to avoid such in- 
cidents. Moreover, the Assembly in- 
vited the attention of the appropriate 
international organizations to this 
resolution and to the debate held at 
the tenth session. 

Although the Committee had held 
a general debate on such questions as 
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the world social situation, the work 
of the Children’s Fund, population 
and narcotics problems, the status of 
women, and freedom of information, 
it recommended only one resolution, 
concerning stateless persons 

Approving this resolution by 33 to 
0, with 23 abstentions, the Assembly 
invited any non-Member state which 
had not yet been invited to do so to 
accede to the Convention relating to 
the Status of Stateless Persons, pro- 
vided the country is a member of a 
specialized agency or a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice 

The Convention was adopted by a 
special United Nations Conference in 
September 1954; Up to date 22 coun- 
tries have signed the Convention but 
none has as yet ratified it. The As 
sembly expressed the earnest hope that 
governments will take prompt action 
for the early ratification of, or acces- 
sion to, the Convention 


The Third Committee had approved 
the preamble and the substantive part 
of a draft convention the aim of which 
is to ensure that a wife's nationality 
would not be conditional on the na 
tionality of her husband. While sub 
mitting this part of the draft conven 
tion to the General Assembly, the 
Third Committee had 
final clauses of the instrument——relat 


ing to provisions for entry into force 


referred the 


ratification, settlement of disputes 
to the Sixth Committee for its con 
sideration at the current session (see 
helow) 

The Sixth Committee examined the 
matter but decided that it needed a 
more precise formulation by the Third 
Committee of the points on which the 
advice of the Sixth Committee was 
being sought. It therefore referred the 
final clauses of the draft convention 
back to the Third Committee which 
by that time, had already adjourned 
its session 

It was suggested that the Assembly, 
at this stage, take note of the pre 
amble and the three substantive arti 
cles, and decide to consider the draft 
convention again at the next session 
after it had been completed, a pro- 
cedure to which the Assembly agreed 


Trusteeship 


Se Assembly recommended, by 
42 to 7, with 11 abstentions, that 
the United Kingdom organize and 
conduct without delay, under the 
supervision of the United Nations, a 
plebiscite in the Trust Territory of 
Togoland under British administration 
The decision was taken on recom- 
mendation of the Fourth Committee 

The object of the plebiscite, which 
will be the first of its type to be held 


in a Trust Territory, is to ascertain 
the wishes of the population as to 
their political future. They would be 
asked to state whether they desired the 
union of the territory with an inde- 
pendent Gold Coast or separation of 
their territory from the Gold Coast 
and its continuance under trusteeship 
pending the ultimate determination of 
its political future 


The Assembly also confirmed the 
appointment of Eduardo Espinosa 
Prieto, of Mexico, as United Nations 
Plebiscite Commissioner to supervise 
the plebiscite in Togoland under Brit- 
ish administration 


In regard to Togoland under French 
the Assembly, by 45 
to 6, with 9 abstentions, endorsed the 
conclusion of the Visiting Mission 
which toured the area last autumn 
that the implementation of the political 
reforms contemplated by the admin 
istering authority would play a help- 
ful role in enabling the wishes of the 
future to be 


administration 


inhabitants as to their 
ascertained at an early date by direct 
and democratic methods 


Ihe Assembly recommended that 
this consultation of the population be 
conducted, as in the case of Togoland 
under British administration, under the 
supervision of the United Nations and 
requested the Trusteeship Council to 
undertake a special study of this mat- 
ter, in consultation with the admin 
istering authority, at its forthcoming 
regular session and to report on it to 
the eleventh session of the Assembly 

The Assembly adopted a resolution 
recommending that Italy and Ethiopia 
expedite their current direct negotia 
of the 


under 


delimitation 
Somaliland 
Italian administration and Ethiopia so 


may be settled as 


tions on the 
frontier hetween 
that the frontier 
soon as possible The resolution re 
quests that the two governments report 
on the progress of the direct negotia- 
tions to the eleventh Assembly 


In other resolutions, the Assembly 
renewed a request to the Trusteeship 
Council that in its next and future re- 
ports, the Council would provide its 
conclusions and recommendations on 
the steps taken or contemplated in 
the Trust Territories toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence. The Assem- 
bly also noted the Council's report. 

The Assembly expressed the view 
that it is appropriate for the Nether- 
lands to discontinue the transmission 
of information under Article 73e of 
the Charter in respect of economic, 
social and educational conditions in 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. 
(See page 25.) 

A report of the Fourth Committee, 
containing ten resolutions relating to 
the question of South West Africa was 


votes (See 


approved by 
page 58.) 


varying 


Administrative and 
Budgetary 


The General Assembly adopted a 
number of recommendations made by 
the Fifth Committee concerning ap- 
pointments to fill vacancies in the 
membership of subsidiary organs of 
the Assembly. These applied to the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, the 
Committee on Contributions, the In- 
vestments Committee, and the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal. The 
Assembly at the same time approved 
a report of the Fifth Committee on 
audit reports relating to expenditure 
by specialized agencies of technical 
assistance funds allocated from the 
special account, 

Ihe Assembly accepted the reports 
for and took note of the observations 
of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
on (a) the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East, for the financial year 
ended June 30, 1955; and (b) the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency, for the financial year 
ended June 30, 1955. The Assembly 
on the same day approved a reoslu- 
tion adopted by the Fifth Committee 
on the registration and publication of 
treaties 

Ihe Assembly had agreed to defer 
until the eleventh session action on 
economy measures regarding the pub- 
lication and registration of 
and other agreements. It appointed 
three members to the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal for three year 
1956. They 
(France), 


Ven- 


treaties 


terms beginning January 1, 
are Madame Paul Bastid 
Omar Louth (Egypt) and R 
kataraman (India). 

Ihe Assembly adopted a resolution 
concerning administrative and budg- 
etary coordination between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
The attention of the specialized agen- 
cies was invited to the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions made in a report 
on the question by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrativ and Budgetary 
Questions and by members of the 
Fifth Committee. 

The Auditor-General of the Nether- 
lands was appointed to the Board of 
Auditors for a three-year term be- 
ginning on July 1, 1956. 

The Assembly decided to establish 
on January |, 1956 Tax Equalization 
Fund to solve the problem of the 
United Nations having to reimburse 
staff members of United States nation- 
ality for income taxes paid the United 
States Government on their United 
Nations earnings. The Fund will con- 





sist of revenue from the Staff Assess- 
ment Plan (to which each staff member 
contributes) not otherwise disposed 
of, plus a standing credit of $1,500,- 
000 in the Working Capital Fund 
Each member state will be granted a 
credit in the Fund corresponding to 
the percentage of its contribution to 
the regular budget; and, to the extent 
a staff member pays income taxes, his 
staff assessment, plus any amount by 
which the taxes exceed the staff as- 
sessment, would be refunded to him 
and charged against the account of 
the member state levying the tax. 


Three members and three alternate 
members were appointed to the United 
Nations Staff Pension Committee, for 
three-year terms beginning on Janu- 
1956 the members are Rigoberto 
Torres Astorga (Chile), Arthur H 
Clough (United Kingdom) and Albert 
S. Watson (United States); the alter- 
nates are A. E. van Braam Houck- 
(Netherlands), Arthur C. Li- 
veran (Israel) and Fazlollah Nouredin 


Kia (Iran) 


A resolution on the question of 


ary |, 


geest 


review of audit procedures of the 


United Nations and the specialized 


agencies was adopted 


A number of improved staff bene 
fits was adopted including a cost-of- 
Headquarter staff 
The Assembly 
there should be 
comprehensive review during 1956 of 


living increase for 
of the United Nations 


also decided that 


the whole system of salaries and al- 
lowances of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies 


The Assembly decided to establish 
and maintain a United Nations Me- 
morial Cemetery in Korea, The As- 
report by the 
Secretary-General on construction at 


sembly note of a 


Headquarters 


The General Assembly appropriated 
an additional $3,264,200 as a supple- 
ment to the 1955 budget of $46,963,- 
800. The Assembly at the same time 
appropriated $48,566,350 for the 
financial year 1956 and adopted a 
resolution relating to unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenses which author- 
ized the Secretary-General, under cer 
tain conditions, to enter into commit- 
ments to expenses. A 
Working Capital Fund of $20 million 
The Secre- 
tary-General was authorized to inform 


meet such 

was established for 1956 
the International Telecommunications 
Union and the World Meteorological 
Organization that the United Nations 
under certain conditions, was prepared 
to construct a new wing to the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva to provide per- 
manent headquarters for these agencies 


Legal 


“we Assembly 
ommendations of the Sixth Com 
mittee and took note of the Commit- 
tee’s action on a fitth item not 


adopted four rec 


originally on the Committee's agenda. 
The resolutions dealt with correction 
of votes in the Assembly, continuation 
of the United Nations Tribunal in 
Libya, the draft convention on arbitral 
procedure and the Statute of the In- 
ternational Law Commission. The 
added item came to the Committee 
from the Third Committee, a referral 
of parts of a draft convention on the 
nationality of married women 

On the report of the /nternational 
Law Commission, on the work of its 
seventh Assembly ap- 
proved the report of the Sixth Com- 
which draft 
minor 


session, the 
mittee contained four 
resolutions 


change). By one resolution, the As- 
é 


(one with a 


sembly, by a vote of 55 to 0, with 
abstentions, amended Article 12 of the 
Statute of the International Law Com- 
mission to permit the Commission to 
sit at the European office at Geneva, 
though the Commission has the right 
to hold other places 
after consultation with the Secretary 


meetings at 


General 

Another article, 10, was amended 
to set the term of members of the 
Commission at five years. They are 
eligible for reelection. The amend- 
ment takes effect as from January | 
1957. The vote was 46 to 4, with 
4 abstentions 

A resolution adopted by 57 to 0, 
with | abstention, invites the Commis 
sion to communicate its opinion con- 
cerning the amendment of Article 11 
of the statute, which deals with filling 
casual vacancies in Membership, and 
puts amendment of the article on the 
provisional agenda for the next session 

The last of 
quests the Secretary-General (1) to 
print the documents on the first seven 
Commission which 
special reports, prin- 
amend- 


these resolutions re- 


sessions of the 
contain studies 

cipal draft 
ments, in their original language, and 
the summary records initially in Eng- 
lish; (2) to print each year hereafter 
English, French 
and Spanish. It also invites the Com 


resolutions and 


such documents in 


mission to give its views to the Sec- 
retary-General for his guidance in 
selecting and editing the documents 

By a vote of 50 to 0, with | ab- 
stention, the Assembly decided to take 
no action on the question of correc 
tion of votes in the General Assembly 
and its Committees. The resolution 
commended the report of the Secre 
tary-General on the 
note of the report and decided to take 


question, took 


no further action on jt for the present 
The Assembly recommended Member 


states to continue studying the ques 
tion. The Committee report, which 
proposed this action, contained pro 
posals for the addition of new rules 
of procedure designed to correct errors 
in voting and specifying the manner 
in which the results of voting would 
be announced by the Chairman. 

On recommendation of the Sixth 
Committee, the Assembly sent the 
draft convention on arbitral procedure, 
prepared by the International Law 
Commission and contained in its re 
port to the Assembly's eighth session, 
back to the Commission so that it 
might consider the comments of gov 
ernments and the discussions in the 
Sixth Committee so far as they may 
contribute further to the value of the 
draft. The resolution, adopted by 31 
to 8, with 16 abstentions, also asked 
the Commission to report to the thir 
teenth session of the General Assem 
bly which would then consider con 
vening an international conference of 
plenipotentiaries to conclude a con 
vention on arbitral procedure 

The Assembly unanimously ap 
proved a report of the Sixth Com 
mittee recommending termination of 
the United Nations Tribunal in Libya 
and setting up in its place an Italian 
Libyan Mixed Arbitration Commis 
sion, The resolution terminates the 
Tribunal on December 31, 1955, and 
transfers its functions, powers, and 
jurisdiction to the Commission. The 
new Commission will consist of three 
members, one appointed by each of 
Italy, Libya and the Secretary-General 
The Commission will come into exist 
ence upon the appointment of the 
Secretary-General's 
least one of the other members. Any 


nominee and at 


two members will constitute a quorum 
and for all the Commission's delibera 
tions the favorable vote of two mem 
bers shall be sufficient. The expenses 
of the Commission will be shared by 
Italy and Libya. Representatives of 
both Libya and Italy said that their 
respective Governments accepted the 
resolution which, they said, had been 
arrived at through cooperation and 
mutual agreement 

The Assembly took note of a resolu 
tion of the Sixth Committee which 
referred to the Third (Social, Humani 
tarian and Cultural) Committee, Arti 
cles 4 to 11 of the Draft Convention 
on the Nationality of Married Women 
Ihe Third Committee had referred 
the item to the Sixth Committee for 
consideration of the legal aspects in 
volved in the final clauses of the draft 
convention. The purpose of the re 
Third Committes 
clarification of the 


ferral back to the 


was to obtain 


points on which the legal opinion of 
the Sixth Committee is sought. The 
Committee vote on the item was 2°‘ 


a 


to 13, with 7 abstentions 





The General Assembly at its tenth session again considered 
all aspects of the disarmament problem and finally urged the states concerned, 
particularly those on the Disarmament Commission’s Sub-Committee, 


to continue to try to reach agreement on a comprehensive disarmament plan 
in accordance with the goals unanimously set out by the Assembly in 1954. 
As background to the Assembly's debate and action, the REVIEW 


here presents a report on the various proposals made during 1955. 


A report on the Assembly's debate and new decision 


will be carried in a forthcoming issue. 


EFFORTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


TO ACHIEVE DISARMAMENT 


— United Nations, since its beginning, has tried 

continuously to achieve disarmament—both as a 
pre-condition to permanent peace and so that the 
money, materials and human effort now devoted to 
arms and armed forces might be used for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

The General Assembly, under the Charter, is author- 
ized to discuss the general principles of disarmament 
and can make recommendations to Members of the 
United Nations and to the Security Council which bears 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace, and which 
under the Charter is responsible for making disarma 
ment plans for submission to Members 

Up to 1951, two United Nations commissions were 
engaged in preparing separate recommendations on 
disarmament——the Atomic Energy Commission estab 
lished in 1946 and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments established in 1947. In view of the very 
limited progress made by these two Commissions the 
General Assembly in 1952 established a Disarmament 


Commission to take over their functions. It consists of 
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all members of the Security Council together with 
Canada when it is not a member of the Council. 

Since a deadlock again arose in the new Commission, 
the General Assembly in November 1953 suggested 
that it should consider establishing a sub-committee of 
the powers principally involved to seek in private an 
acceptable solution. Such a Sub-Committee, consisting 
of Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States, was established by the Disarma- 
ment Commission on April 19, 1954; it met in London 
during May and June 1954. 


On June 11, 1954, France and the United Kingdom 
presented to the Sub-Committee a proposal for a dis- 
armament program which at the beginning would pro- 
hibit the use of nuclear weapons except in defense 
against aggression, and would freeze all military ex- 
penditures and manpower at the December 1953 levels 
A treaty was envisaged to provide for the prohibition 
of the manufacture and use of nuclear weapons, for 
the diversion of existing military stocks of nuclear ma- 
terial to peaceful purposes, for the major reduction of 





armed forces, and for the establishment of a control 
organ to supervise observance of the treaty. The timing 
of the introduction of these reductions, prohibitions 
and controls was also worked out in detail. 

On September 30, 1954, during the ninth session of 
the General Assembly, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. declared that his country accepted the Anglo 
French proposals as a basis for future negotiation. This 
acceptance was hailed by most nations at the time as 
the first step towards breaking the deadlock on dis- 
armament. The debates in the Assembly revealed, how- 
ever, that further consideration of a number of matters, 
particularly the timing of the entry into effect of the 
control measures and the powers of the control organ, 
would be required. 


Sub-Committee Reconvened 


On November 4, 1954, the General Assembly unani- 
mously decided to suggest to the Disarmament Com- 
mission that its Sub-Committee should reconvene. The 
resolution provided that the General Assembly should 
conclude that a further effort should be made to reach 
agreement on comprehensive and coordinated pro- 
posals to be embodied in a draft international disarma- 
ment convention provi/ing for: (a) the regulation, 
limitation and major reduction of all armed forces and 
all conventional armaments; (b) the total prohibition 
of the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons and 
weapons of mass destruction of every type, together 
with the conversion of existing stocks of nuclear 
weapons for peaceful purposes; (c) the establishment 
of effective international control, through a control 
organ with rights, powers and functions adequate to 
guarantee the effective observance of the agreed reduc- 
tions of all armaments and armed forces and the pro 
hibition of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruc 


r 
we es is ad 5 nae 7 


tion, and to ensure the use of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes only; the whole program to be such that 
no state would have cause to fear that its security 
was endangered 

rhe resolution was sponsored by all the five Powers 
concerned, and the Sub-Committee accordingly met 
again, first in London between February 25 and May 
18, 1955, and then at United Nations Headquarters, 
New York, on June 1, and between August 29 and 
October 7. These meetings were private. 

The London meetings were adjourned on May 18, 
1955, to await the outcome of the conference of the 
heads of Government of France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States, which was held 
at Geneva from July 18 to 23. It was later decided on 
October 7 similarly to recess the New York meetings 
of the Sub-Committee until after the meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of the four major Powers 
which was held at Geneva from October 27 to No- 
vember 16 

At the meeting of the heads of Government of France, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United 
States at Geneva during July, the views and proposals 
of each were put forward. At the close of the meetings, 
the four heads of Government agreed to work together 
to develop an acceptable system for disarmament 
through the Sub-Committee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission. Their representatives in the 
Sub-Committee were instructed in their work, to take 
account of the views and proposals advanced by the 
four heads of Government at Geneva. It was proposed 
that the next meeting of the Sub-Committee should be 
held on August 29, at New York. The Foreign Minis 
ters were instructed to take note of the proceedings in 
the Disarmament Commission, to take account of the 


views and proposals advanced by the heads of Gov 


ie ne 


The Disarmament Sub-Committee, on the proposal of the heads of Government of France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and the United States at the “summit meeting’ ct Geneva, resumes its talks at United 
Nations Headquarters. From left to right: Paul Martin, of Canada; Jules Moch, of France; Dr. Dragoslas 
Protitch, Under-Secretary of the United Nations for Political and Security Council Affairs, representing 
the Secretary-General; Arkady A. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R.; Anthony Nutting, of the United Kingdom 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States 





ernment at Geneva, and to consider whether the four 
Governments could take any further useful initiative in 
disarmament. 


The Sub-Committee on October 7 unanimously ap 
proved its report, and submitted it to the Disarmament 
Commission, It also released the verbatim records of 
its discussions. The report contains no recommenda 
tions on behalf of the Sub-Committee as a whole; but it 
does give, in the form of annexes, the texts of the var! 
ous proposals and memoranda advanced by its mem 
bers during the year as well as of important proposals 
submitted to the “Summit Meeting” of July in Geneva 
The positions of the “Powers principally involved” as 
of October 7 are thus presented in the report 


At the request of the U.S.S.R., the Disarmament 
Commission met on October 21 to consider the report 
of its Sub-Committee. The U.S.S.R. representative 
argued that the Commission in adopting its report to 
the General Assembly could clear the way for a debate 
on disarmament in the Assembly's First Committee 
within the shortest possible time. The Assembly, in his 
opinion, should be given an early opportunity to ex 
press its views on this subject. He did not agree with 
the view that a debate on disafmament in the United 
Nations at that juncture would be inappropriate be 
cause of the forthcoming meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the four major Powers in Geneva 
On the contrary, he declared, a debate in the First 
Committee would aid the Foreign Ministers in tackling 


the disarmament question 


Other representatives of the Commission, howeve! 
felt that there had been insufficient time for the study 
of the voluminous records of the Disarmament Sub 
Committee, They also considered that any debate on 
disarmament prior to the meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the four major Powers in Geneva 
would not be useful. They therefore opposed the 


Soviet proposal for immediate discussion of the reports 


The Disarmament Sub- 
Committee holds its first 
meeting in London on May 
13, 1954. Selwyn Lloyd, the 
Minister of State for Foreign 
A flairs of the United Kingdom, 
welcomed the representatives 
to London and expressed 

the earnest hope of all for 
progress in disarmament, 


of the Sub-Committee and of the Commission to the 
General Assembly. 

A Soviet suggestion that the Commission meet again 
on October 26 was not voted upon. Instead, the Com- 
mission adjourned without, then, setting a date for 
its next meeting 

The Foreign Ministers meeting in Geneva did not 
reach an agreement on disarmament 

The Disarmament Commission next met on Novem- 
ber 23 through 25. At the latter date, it decided, with- 
out objection, to transmit to the General Assembly and 
to the Security Council the report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee, together with the verbatim records of the Com- 
mission meetings at which the report of the Sub-Com- 


mittee was considered. 
The various positions of the Powers principally in- 


volved as they have emerged in the course of discussions 
at London, Geneva and New York are described below 


Anglo-French Proposals of June 11, 1954 


These provided that, pending total prohibition and 
elimination of all nuclear weapons under an effective 
control system, all states should regard themselves as 
prohibited from using nuclear weapons except in de- 
fence against aggression 

It declared that all states should obligate themselves 
not to use force of any kind, except in accordance with 
the terms of the United Nations Charter. 

It provided that the first step in carrying out an 
agreed disarmament program was to set up a control 
organ, ready and able to ensure that what had been 
promised would actually be performed. There would 
then be a freeze on existing levels of all armed forces 
and military budgets 

Ihe agreement also provided that after half of the 
agreed reduction in conventional armaments had taken 
place, the manufacture of nuclear weapons would be 
stopped; and that after the second half of the reduction 
of conventional armaments had been effected, nuclear 


weapons would be destroyed 





1954 Anglo-French Proposals Modified 


The Anglo-French proposals of June 11, 1954, pro- 
posed that the complete prohibition and elimination of 
nuclear weapons should start after the reductions of 
conventional armed forces and armaments had been 
fully completed. The Soviet Union had proposed that 
these steps should be taken after 50 per cent of the 
reductions of conventional armed forces and armaments 
had taken place. 

The new Anglo-French proposals submitted to the 
Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission on 
April 19, 1955, suggested that the complete prohibi- 
tion and elimination of nuclear weapons should start 
after 75 per cent of the conventional reductions had 
taken place. This was on condition that the Soviet 
Union accepted the Western figures for levels of forces 
(that is, that the United Kingdom and France reduce 
their overall armed forces to a total of 650,000 men; 
that there be a uniform ceiling for the three other 
permanent members of the Security Council which was 
to be fixed at a figure between one and one and a half 
million men; and that the forces permitted to other 
states be in all cases considerably lower than the levels 
established for the five permanent members of the 
Security Council) and agreed to a fully effective inter- 
national control system which would operate through- 
out the whole disarmament program. The Soviet Union 
was also invited to agree to stop producing nuclear 
weapons at the earlier stage proposed by the Western 


Powers. 


U.S.S.R. Proposals 


The U.S.S.R. proposals of May 10, 1955, submitted 
to the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion were tabled in the form of a resolution of the 
General Assembly. The main points of the Soviet pro 
posals are the following 


The General Assembly should instruct the Disarma 
ment Commission to draft a convention which should 
provide for: (a) the complete prohibition of the use 
and production both of nuclear and of all other 
weapons of mass destruction, and the conversion of 
existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful pur 
poses; (b) a major reduction in all armed forces and all 
conventional armaments; and (c) the establishment of 
a control organ with rights and powers and functions 
adequate to guarantee in the case of all states alike 
the effective observance of the agreed prohibitions and 
reductions 

The U.S.S.R. draft goes on to outline measures to be 
taken by stages. In the first stage—measures to be car 


ried out in 1956—the Soviet draft provides that 


(1) States parties to the convention shall undertake 
not to increase their armed forces and conventional 
armaments above the level obtaining on December 31 
1954, nor their appropriations for armed forces and 
armaments, including atomic weapons, above the level 


of expenses for these purposes during the year ended 


December 31, 1954; these measures to be carried out 
within two months of the coming into force of the 
convention. China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States should submit to the 
Disarmament Commission, within one month of the 
coming into force of the convention, full official figures 
of their armed forces, conventional armaments and 
expenses for military requirements. 

(2) The five Powers mentioned above shall under- 
take to reduce the strength of their armed forces so 
that they do not exceed the following: China, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States—1! to 1.5 million each, 
and France and the United Kingdom—650,000 men 
each. The same five Powers shall reduce within one 
year their armed forces and armaments by 50 per cent 
of the difference between the level of their armed 
forces and armaments obtaining on December 31, 1954, 
and the reduced levels mentioned directly above. Their 
appropriations for armed forces and conventional arma 
ments shall be reduced correspondingly. 

(3) There shall be convened, not later than during 
the first half of 1956, a world conference on the general 
reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, with the participation of all states, to deter 
mine the size of the reduction of the armaments and 
armed forces of the other states and to prohibit atomic 
weapons. The strength of the armed forces which other 
states shall be authorized to retain, shall in all cases be 
considerably lower than the levels established for the 
five permanent members of the Security Council 

(4) As one of the first measures, states possessing 
atomic and hydrogen weapons shall undertake to dis 
continue tests of these weapons. An international com 
mission shall be set up to supervise and report to the 
Security Council and General Assembly on the fulfil 
ment of this undertaking. 

(5) Simultaneously with the initiation of measures 
for the reduction of the armaments and armed forces of 
the five Powers by the first 50 per cent, and before the 
entry into force of the agreement on the complete pro 
hibition of atomic weapons, states shall assume a 
solemn obligation not to use nuclear weapons. Excep 
tions may be permitted for purposes of defense against 
aggression when a decision to that effect is taken by 
the Security Council 

(6) States possessing military, naval and air bases 
in the territories of other states shall undertake to 
liquidate such bases, The question as to what bases are 
to be liquidated during the first stage shall be addi 
tionally agreed upon 

As regards measures to be taken in the second stage 
in 1957, the Soviet draft lists the following 

(1) The production of atomic and hydrogen 


weapons shall be discontinued immediately, and 
budgetary appropriations of states for military require 
ments shall be reduced correspondingly 

(2) The five Powers shall reduce during the year 
their armed forces and armaments by the remaining 


50 per cent of the difference between the levels of 
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December 31, 1954, and the reduced levels. Appropria- 
tions for armed forces and conventional armaments 
shall be correspondingly reduced. Measures for the 
reduction of the armaments and armed forces of other 
states to the extent established for them at the world 
conference shall also be completed. 

(3) After the reduction of armed forces and con- 
ventional armaments has been carried out to the ex- 
tent of 75 per cent of the total reduction laid down, 
a complete prohibition on the use of nuclear weapons 
shall enter into force. The elimination of these weapons 
from the armaments of states and their destruction, 
and the reduction of armed forces and conventional 
armaments by the final 25 per cent of the agreed reduc- 
tion shall begin simultaneously. Both these processes 
shall be completed within the time-limits in 1957. 
Thereafter all atomic materials shall be used exclusively 
for peaceful purposes. 

States shall undertake to promote extensive interna- 
tional cooperation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
covering the free exchange of information on the use 
of atomic energy in industry, agriculture and medicine, 
and in other fields of economics and science. Special at- 
tention is to be given to assistance to economically un- 
derdeveloped countries, and such assistance shall not 
be made conditional upon any demands of a political 
or military nature. States shall endeavor to devote a 
part of the savings resulting from world-wide disarma 
ment and the elimination of nuclear weapons to the 
extensive use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 

(4) Measures for the liquidation of all foreign mili 
tary, naval and air bases on the territories of other 
states shall be completed 

The question of the obligations of China, under the 
above convention, is to be examined with the partici 
pation of the People’s Republic of China. 

On the subject of international control over reduc 
tion of armaments and prohibition of atomic weapons 
the U.S.S.R. draft sets out steps, also to be taken in 
stages, During the first stage of execution of the meas 
ures for the reduction of armaments and the prohibi 
tion of atomic weapons, an international control organ 
shall be instituted by the General Assembly with the 
following rights and powers: 

(a) In order to prevent a surprise attack by one 
state upon another, the international control organ 
shall establish on the territory of all the states con- 


cerned, on a basis of reciprocity, control posts at large 


ports, at railway junctions, on main motor highways 
and at airports, to see to it that there is no dangerous 
concentration of military land forces or of air or naval 
forces 

(b) The international control organ shall have the 
right to require from states any necessary information 
on the execution of measures for the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. 

(c) The organ shall have unimpeded access to records 
relating to the budgetary appropriations of states for 
military needs, including all decisions of their legislative 
and executive organs on the subject. States shall periodi- 
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cally, within specified time-limits, furnish the control 
organ with information on the execution of the meas- 
ures provided for in the convention. 

During the second stage of execution of measures 
for the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the carrying out of the measures 
envisaged for the first period will create the necessary 
atmosphere of trust between states. The appropriate 
conditions for the extension of the functions of the in- 
ternational control organ will thereby be insured. In 
these conditions the organ shall have the following 
rights and powers: 

(a) To exercise control, including inspection on a 
continuing basis, to the extent necessary to ensure im- 
plementation of the convention. The international con- 
trol organ shall exercise these functions, and at the 
same time have the right to require from states the 
necessary information on the execution of measures 
for the reduction of armaments and armed forces. Staff 
recruited to carry out the work of inspection shall be 
selected on an international basis. 

(b) To have permanently in all states signatories to 
the convention its own staff of inspectors having, within 
the bounds of the control functions they exercise, un- 
impeded access at all times to all objects of control. 
In order to prevent a surprise attack by one state upon 
another, the international control organ shall have on 
the territory of all the states concerned, on a basis of 
reciprocity, control posts at large ports, at railway 
junctions, on main motor highways and at airports. 

(c) The organ shall have unimpeded access to rec- 
ords relating to the budgetary appropriations of states 
for military needs, including all decisions of their legis- 
lative and executive organs on the subject. States shall 
periodically, within specified time-limits, furnish the 
organ with information on the execution of the meas- 
ures provided for in the convention 

Ihe control organ shall make recommendations to 
the Security Council on measures of prevention and 
suppression with regard to violators of the convention. 

Marshall Bulganin, of the U.S.S.R., at Geneva on 
July 21 put forward proposals which were similar to 
the U.S.S.R. proposals put forward on May 10. In 
addition, two new ideas were proposed. The levels of 
armed forces for all states other than the five great 
Powers were to be fixed by agreement at the interna- 
tional conference, but not to exceed 150,000 to 200,000 
men. Pending the conclusion of the disarmament con- 
vention, the Soviet Union, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France were solemnly to declare that they 
would not be the first to use atomic or hydrogen 
weapons against any country. 


United States Proposals 


President Eisenhower, of the United States, at 
Geneva on July 21 presented a proposal which called 
for the exchange of blueprints of military information 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., to be veri- 
fied by mutual aerial reconnaissance. This proposal was 
a “beginning” for a comprehensive and effective system 





of inspection and disarmament. It was intended to pro- 
vide against the possibility of great surprise attack, 
thus lessening danger and relaxing tension. 

On August 30, the United States submitted to the 
Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission an 
outline plan for the implementation of President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal made at Geneva on July 21. The 
purpose of the plan was to translate President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal into terms of reference, a concept, and 
an outline of procedure. 

As to “terms of reference,” the plan defines “blue- 
prints of military establishments” as consisting of the 
identification, strength, command structure and disposi- 
tion of personnel, units and equipment of all major 
land, sea and air forces, including organized reserves 
and para-military; and a complete list of military plants, 
facilities, and installations with their locations. 

It went on to state that each nation has recognized 
the need for ground observers and these will be sta- 
tioned at key locations within the other country for the 
purpose of allowing them to certify the accuracy of the 
foregoing information and to give warning of evidence 
of surprise attack or of mobilization. Each country is 
to permit unrestricted, but monitored, aerial recon- 
naissance by visual, photographic, and electronic means 
by the other country. 

Under the heading of “concept” the plan states that 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. will exchange data 
relative to military forces and installations which, 
coupled with measures for verification and surveillance, 
are essential to provide against the possibility of sur- 
prise attack. This exchange is to be accomplished in 
progressive steps as mutually agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 

The plan then lists initial procedure, that is, an ex- 
change of and a verification of “blueprints of military 
establishments, the facilities and services to be pro- 
vided, and checks and controls.” 

rhe United States representative to the Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Disarmament Commission on October 7 sub- 
mitted a memorandum supplementing the outline plan 
for the implementation of President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal made at Geneva on July 21. This memorandum 
recalled President Eisenhower’s statement that “no 
sound and reliable agreement can be made unless it is 


completely covered by an inspection and reporting sys 


tem adequate to support every portion of the agree 
ment,” and contains the statement that the United 
States believes that two steps should be taken to meet 
the difficulties of assuring by effective inspection and 
control that all nuclear weapons are eliminated, The 
first is to continue the search for the method by which 
complete accountability of nuclear materials and re- 
liable inspection and control might be obtained. Sec- 
ond, in addition to such continuing study and research, 
there must be a joint effort to reach agreements which 
can reduce the possibility of war, and, in particular 
and as a first priority, provide against the possibility of 
a great surprise attack. 

The memorandum also declares that it is the belief 


of the United States that it is most essential that a begin- 
nining should be made on the President's proposal by 
agreement between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, but that this agreement between these two coun- 
tries putting the President's plan into effect without 
delay might also provide for the adherence and partici- 
pation, as agreed, of designated countries on an equi- 
table basis, once the plan is in operation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

It was stated, furthermore, that it should be clear 
that the President’s proposal was directed toward pro- 
viding against the possibility of a great surprise attack 
of any kind with any weapon. So far as the information 
to be exchanged was concerned, it would consist of 
the identification, strength, command structure and 
disposition of personnel, units and equipment of all 
major land, sea and air forces, including organized 
reserves and para-military; and a complete list of 
military plants, facilities, and installations with their 
locations. 

During the discussions in the Sub-Committee the 
United States representative stated on September 6 that 
the United States was placing a “reservation upon all 
of its pre-Geneva substantive positions,” although it 
was not withdrawing or disavowing any of them 

The United States view was further expanded by 
statements made by its representative to the Sub-Com 
mittee of the Disarmament Commission on September 
7, and to the Disarmament Commission itself on Oc 
tober 21. Stock piles of nuclear materials had been 
accumulating in several countries for several years so 
as to constitute a major threat if any of them were 
secretly made into weapons. Not all accumulated 
nuclear materials could be detected by present scien 
tific means. The United States believed that inspection 
was the key to arms limitation 

On the basis of new, preliminary inquiries it became 
apparent that the situation required a new, fundamental 
and extensive, expert study of the methods of interna 
tional inspection and control. Accordingly, the United 
States selected outstanding men to head task forces 
in the following fields of inquiry: to develop fully effec 
tive means of accounting for nuclear weapons ma 
terial and the detection of nuclear weapons if they 
are concealed; for further designing methods for aerial 
inspection and reporting; for inspection and reporting 
methods for army and ground units; for navies and 
naval aircraft and missiles; for the steel industry; for 
inspection and reporting methods for power and for 
industry in general; for studying methods of inspection 
and of reporting of national budgets and finances; and 
for designing a method of rapid, continuous, reliable 
communications, without interference, necessary to 
implement an international inspection and reporting 
system. 

In looking for some way to break the log-jam both 
in science and international relations, and to keep the 
peace while doing so, the United States was convinced 
that President Eisenhower's proposal for aerial inspec- 
tion would fill the bill. 
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Sir Anthony Eden, in Geneva on July 21, proposed 
that, as a means of increasing mutual confidence in 
Europe, consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of a system of joint inspection of the forces now 
confronting each other in Europe. In specified areas 
of agreed extent on either side of the line dividing 
Eastern and Western Europe, joint inspecting teams 
would operate by mutual consent. This project would 
provide opportunity for the practical test on a limited 
scale of international inspection of forces in being and 
would provide valuable experience and lessons for 
use over a wider field in the future. 


United Kingdom Proposals 


The United Kingdom representative to the Sub 
Committee of the Disarmament Commission on Sep 
tember 13 submitted a memorandum on the methods, 
objects and rights of inspection and supervision of a 
control organ. In general, all states, at times to be 
specified in the proposed convention on disarmament, 
were to supply the control organ with all the informa 
tion it required on the following subjects: 

(1) levels of overall armed forces; 

(2) conventional land, sea and air armaments, in 
cluding certain categories of civilian aircraft and ship 
ping; 

(3) military installations, including barracks, ord 
nance depots, dockyards and airfields; 

(4) factories manufacturing armaments (including 
aircraft), explosives and propellents; 

(5) nuclear installations and reactors; 

(6) plants making chemical and biological weapons; 
and 

(7) budgetary documents used by states in prepar- 
ing and presenting annual estimates of military ex- 
penditure 

During the freeze, the control organ was to: (1) 
establish regional offices to analyze the information 
provided by states as mentioned above; (2) establish 
observation posts at specific points such as railway 
junctions, ports, highways and airfields; and (3) have 
the right to: (a) send teams of inspectors to check on 
the information provided under sub-paragraphs (1) 
to (4), mentioned above, (b) travel freely to, from 
and within all states party to the convention, and (c) 
use the communications systems of all states which are 
parties to the convention and possess suitable transport 
and communications of its own. 

During the first stage, the control organ was to have 
the right to make use of: (1) aerial reconnaissance; (2) 
inspection on the ground; and (3) budgetary control, 
based on analysis of documents disclosed in accord- 
ance with sub-paragraph (7), mentioned above 

It would also have the right to establish fixed teams 


at points where armed forces were being demobilized 


and conventional armaments destroyed; to establish 
resident inspection posts at certain installations and 
plants; to inspect all other installations or plants at all 
times it considered necessary; to investigate alleged 
or suspected breaches of the treaty in any establishment 
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or installation; and to use all technical equipment and 
devices which might assist inspection and supervision 
of the measures prescribed for this stage. 

During the second stage, the control organ would 
in addition have the right to establish resident inspec- 
tion posts at, or inspect, nuclear installations and re- 
actors and plants making chemical and biological 
weapons. It would likewise have the right to make use 
of all technical equipment and devices which might 
assist inspection and supervision of the measures pre- 
scribed for this stage. 


French Proposals 


At the opening meeting of the four heads of Govern- 
ment in Geneva on July 18, Prime Minister Edgar 
Faure of France proposed that states should agree to 
a reduction in the amount of their military expenditure 
and that the financial resources thus made available 
should be allocated in whole or in part to international 
expenditure for development and mutual assistance. 

The representative of France to the Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Commission on August 29 sub- 
mitted a draft agreement on the financial supervision of 
disarmament and the allocation for peaceful purposes 
of the resulting funds. This was a follow-up of a mem- 
orandum submitted by France on July 21 to the con- 
ference of the four heads of Government at Geneva 
The purpose of the draft agreement was to institute a 
financial supervision of military expenditure, together 
with a system of penalties for the purpose of encourag- 
ing disarmament. It provided for the allocation of the 
resulting funds for the improvement of levels of living 
and the development of underdeveloped areas. 

States were to agree to reduce their total military 
expenditure by a percentage that would increase from 
year to year, and the sums released by reductions in 
military expenditure would be transferred to an Inter- 
national Fund for Development and Mutual Assistance. 
The French draft agreement outlines the structures and 
powers of such a Fund. 

The representative of France to the Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Commission on September 2 sub- 
mitted a working paper concerning the structure of 
an International Disarmament Organization. The Or- 
ganization would include the financial control organ 
suggested in the French draft agreement submitted on 
August 29. This would consist of a “General Assembly” 
of all states; a “Permanent Committee” consisting of 
fifteen states, five permanent (the permanent members 
of the Security Council) and ten non-permanent to be 
appointed by the Genera! Assembly on the basis of 
their qualifications; a “Council of Jurists” consisting 
of seven persons, of different nationalities, to be elected 
by the General Assembly on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions; and a “Control Administration,” under the orders 
of a Director-General, consisting of a governing body 
and of fixed and mobile inspection units. 

On the same date, a French working paper was 
submitted on proposals concerning the powers of the 
control administration, On October 6, another French 





working paper was submitted on a proposal concerning 
the objects which should be subject to control. 

The proposals concerning the powers of the control 
administration state that not later than six months after 
the entry into force of the disarmament convention, the 
control administration shall establish in the territory 
of all states a network of control posts in ports, at 
railway junctions, on motor highways, at airfields and 
in military camps. Full information on the level of the 
armed forces and conventional armaments of all states 
parties to the convention shall be supplied the admin- 
istration. The administration is to have free access to 
documents relating to appropriations for military re- 
quirements. 

When the time comes for the control administration 
to ensure that the first half of the reductions of armed 
forces and conventional armaments has been carried 
out, it shall possess, in addition to the above-described, 
the following powers: (a) the exercise of its powers 
in respect of conventional armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments, whether in active service or in re- 
serve; (b) access, in respect of conventional armaments 
and armed forces, to all military organs of command 
and administration and to all armed forces and the 
military establishments on which they are based; and 
(c) the receipt of documents concerning appropria- 
tions in the current year for military requirements, and 
free access to all accounting documents relating to 
such appropriations 

Later, in addition, the control administration may at 
all times and in all places exercise control, carry out 
investigations and obtain such documents, information 
and reports as it considers necessary to ensure: (a) 
that the disarmament program is actually being carried 
out in each state so far as concerns armed forces, con- 
ventional armaments, equipment and relevant installa- 
tions and establishments used, or capable of being used, 
for the storage, maintenance or manufacture of arma 
ments and equipment; (b) that, so far as weapons of 
mass destruction are concerned, the relevant provisions 
of the convention are applied to the same extent and 
simultaneously in all states parties; and (c) that, as 
regards nuclear energy, the installations, establishments, 
equipment and materials are abolished or used in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the convention 

Within the scope of its functions, the administration 
shall organize and carry out on-the-spot investigations 
and aerial reconnaissance in order to verify this infor- 
mation and to identify all installations and establish- 
ments. It shall ensure continuous control over nuclear 
installations, establishments and stockpiles. 

Provision is made for having the control administra- 
tion report to the Permanent Committee on the carry- 
ing out of the various operations. If the Permanent 
Committee does not agree unanimously that the condi- 
tions necessary for applying provisions relating to 
subsequent operations have been fulfilled, or on whether 
the convention as a whole has been complied with, 
the matter may be brought to the attention of the 
Security Council. 


The French working paper of October 6 was, in 
reality, an alternative version—to that submitted on 
September 2—of the provisions concerning the objects 
over which the control organ may exercise its powers 
at any time. Under the alternative version, the control 
organ would have the following powers: all the opera- 
tions assigned to the earlier stages, which are still in 
progress, and in addition, in a first category: (1) all 
military forces and formations; (2) all para-military 
forces and formations and police forces and formations 
organized on military lines; (3) all military installations 
such as barracks, training camps or bases and fortified 
zones; (4) all armaments factories; (5) all naval ship- 
yards, particularly those engaged in the construction 
of submarines; (6) all factories manufacturing aircraft 
and self-propelled missiles, particularly aircraft body 
and engine plants, assembly plants and wind tunnels, 
in a second category: (1) all enterprises producing or 
processing raw materials intended for the manufacture 
of armaments—for example, steel mills and other 
metallurgical industries, chemical industries producing 
or capable of producing gunpowder, explosives, poison 
gases, etc., and enterprises producing or processing 
materials which render them capable of use as arma- 
ments factories; (2) all sources of liquid and solid 
fuels capable of use in aircraft engines; (3) all sources 
of atomic and nuclear raw materials, and all informa 
tion regarding their destination and use; (4) all nuclear 
and scientific research; and (5) all enterprises suspected 
by the control organ of engaging in any of the above 
mentioned activities. 


Synthesis Suggested 


At a meeting of the Disarmament Commission on 
November 23, the representative of France suggested 
that the disarmament and control plans already put 
forward by France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, on the one hand, and by the U.S.S.R., on the other 
be combined. Every effort, he stated, should be made 
to achieve a synthesis which, through reciprocal con 
cessions, would bring together the partisans of both 
concepts. He believed such a synthesis to be necessary 
if the United Nations were not to betray the hopes 
placed in it 

The United Nations should be guided by the follow 
ing three principles: no control without disarmament; 
no disarmament without control; but, progressively, all 
disarmament that can be currently controlled, Because 
of the impossibility of control, the destruction of exist 
ing atomic stockpiles for war should be renounced, 
temporarily; in its stead, their use would be prohibited 
While national test explosions for military purposes 


would be prohibited, tests designed to develop the 


peaceful uses of atomic energy would be permitted 
under dual international control, scientific and political 
Scientific conferences to pinpoint the search for methods 
of detecting nuclear stocks, with a view to destroying 
them as soon as the method had been discovered, should 
be held periodically. 
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GOVERNMENTS AND AGENCIES 
TO GIVE VIEWS ON SUNFED 


RESOLUTION relating to the establishment of a Spe- 

cial United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment was adopted unanimously by the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee on November 25 
and again approved unanimously by the General As- 
sembly on December 9. In earlier discussions several 
representatives, including those of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, had described the Fund as 
“untimely” and others had maintained that the financing 
of the Fund should be dependent on the savings from 
disarmament, The U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia favored 
early establishment of the Fund. 

rhe resolution, recommended by a nine-nation work- 
ing party, is a modification of an earlier draft resolution 
submitted by W. F. de Gaay Fortman (Netherlands ) 
and supported by thirty-two nations. 

It requests the Secretary General to invite Member 
states and interested specialized agencies to transmit as 
definitely as possible their views relating to the estab 
lishment, role, structure and operations of the Fund in 
order that such views may provide material for the 
statute of the Fund when it is decided to establish it 

It asks also for the setting up of an ad hoc committee 
composed of Government representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the General Assembly to 
analyze replies in order to submit a report to the 
Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly 

In conclusion the resolution expresses hope that 
conditions more favorable to the establishment of an 
international fund will be created in the near future 
and that savings from internationally supervised world 
wide disarmament will provide additional means for 
financing the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries 

The provisional Annex reads as follows: 

|, What, in the expectation of your Covernment 
will be the role of a special fund for the economic 
development of your country? 

2. What is your opinion as regards the nature of con 
tributions to the operational budget of the special fund? 

3. What is the opinion of your Government about 
the initial sum, which should be collected before the 
special fund starts its operations? 

4. What does your Government think about the spe- 
cial fund making grants-in-aid and loans and under 
what terms and conditions? 
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5. What is the opinion of your Government about 
the relationships between the special fund on the one 
hand, the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
on the other? 

6. What should, in the opinion of your Government, 
be the structure (governing bodies and management) 
of the special fund? 

7. What should, in the opinion of your Government, 
be the methods and mechanism for the appraisal of 
projects submitted by Governments? 

8. Any other suggestions your Government may have 
regarding the structure and functions of the special fund. 

The Committee’s discussions opened with the report 
prepared by Mr. Raymond Scheyven and a group of 
experts, on the form and functions of such an Agency 
and the methods by which its operations might be 
integrated with the development plans of the countries 
receiving assistance from it. 

Mr. Scheyven dealt with three points; the question of 
grants-in-aid and low-interest loans, the structure of the 
Special Fund and the amount of money necessary to 
begin operations. 

So that the Fund should not compete with the Inter- 
national Bank, he suggested that its work should con- 
sist mainly of making grants and that it should make 
regular loans on normal terms but repayable in local 
currencies. On the draft structure of the Fund, there 
was some difference of opinion among governments. 
Some felt it should be integrated as closely as possible 
with the International Bank while others thought it 
should be linked with the Technical Assistance Board. 

Concerning the amount necessary to begin opera- 
tions, he recommended $250 million, though, as the prep- 
aration of plans and programs might take some time, 
it might be possible to begin with a smaller amount 

Urging the Assembly to act before it was too late, 
Mr. Scheyven said that assistance to underdeveloped 
countries was a moral and economic imperative. No one 
could countenance any longer this division of human 
beings into two categories only one of which would have 
the right to lead a decent life. There could never be real 
peace in the world as long as there were such sharp 
contrasts. The better distribution of wealth which would 
follow from the development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries would gradually broaden the world’s economic 
base and hence benefit the industrialized world. 





Stating that it would be unwise for the United Na- 
tions to launch such an undertaking at this time, Brooks 
Hays (United States), said that the United States was 
fully cognizant of the problems of economic develop- 
ment and is cooperating with the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in an effort to solve them. United States assistance 
to underdeveloped countries since World War II had 
passed six and one half billion dollars. The United 
States insistence on genuine progress in international 
disarmament before considering contributions to a new 
international development fund had been criticized. The 
demands of defense still call for vast amounts of the 
world’s resources which means a curtailment or post- 
ponement of many desirable economic and social pro- 
grams. And this is not a situation that exists only in the 
economically more developed countries. 

It would be unwise, Mr. Hays declared, to embark 
upon an enormous global task of helping to build a 
more prosperous world before there was assurance, or 
even reasonable prospect, that the resources required 
for this task would be forthcoming. A United Nations 
fund supported by the relatively small resources which 
could be made available by member countries under 
existing circumstances would make little impact upon 
the worldwide problem of economic development. The 
effort would not be commensurate with the magnitude 
of the problem and the result would only be dis- 
appointment. 


Need For Resources 


Similar points were stressed by Sir Alec Randall 
(United Kingdom). While he did not think that the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries 
should wait upon disarmament, he said that the United 
Kingdom could not reasonably undertake the very large 
and continuing responsibilities implicit in SUNFED until 
considerable additional capital resources become avail- 
able. 

He pointed out that the United Kingdom already had 
a major responsibility to many territories in all regions 
of the world. A large part of the available exportable 
capital must be poured into them. Having undertaken a 
vast and worthwhile task in these dependent territories 
they could not abandon it. 

Summarizing Britain’s efforts to promote economic 
development including, among other activities, the 
Colombo Plan, he said that at present the United King- 
dom’s resources were strained to the limit. He could not 
envisage the exact extent of the new commitments in 
which they would be involved if they entered into 
SUNFED and were determined to make it a success. To 
enter into SUNFED on any other basis would be incon- 
ceivable. 

The United Kingdom was committed in principle 
to SUNFED. That commitment would not be lightly 
abandoned. But it would be disastrous if major con- 
tributors were compelled to take a position at this stage 
that would make it difficult for them to enter whole- 
heartedly into the Fund at a later date. 

Maintaining that it was possible to set up the Fund 
and urging the large industrialized countries to modify 


their attitudes and hasten its establishment, Ali Yawar 
Jung (India), said it was both economically and poli- 
tically unsound to link the creation of SUNFED to dis- 
armament. Though it might be necessary to wait a long 
time before the plan could be put into effect it was the 
duty of the General Assembly to continue to study the 
possibility of establishing a Special Fund. 

A. P. Morozov (U.S.S.R.), speaking in support of 
the resolution said that if the underdeveloped countries 
were to succeed in their efforts to promote economic 
and social progress they would need to industrialize. In- 
ternational cooperation was necessary to accelerate 
progress. He believed that SUNFED would represent one 
of the forms such international cooperation could take. 

SUNFED should not be too closely related to the Inter- 
national Bank. The Fund’s loans should not be made on 
the same conditions as those of commercial banks but 
should be provided on a long-term low-interest basis. 

The proposal that loans could be repayable in local 
currency was sound, particularly as the Fund could use 
local currency to assist other countries by supplying 
them with goods purchased in the repaying country, 
thus expanding the Fund’s resources and promoting 
international trade. 

The underdeveloped countries were in urgent need of 
machines, equipment and supplies necessary for their 
industrialization and therefore the U.S.S.R. intended to 
make part of its contribution to the Fund in capital 
goods. 

That it would be unrealistic to contemplate the 
establishment of SUNFED without the support of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, was pointed out 
by M. V. Tahon (Belgium). Adequate financial re- 
sources were essential for the Fund to start operation. 
Though the great industrialized nations were not pre- 
pared at this moment to take part in the immediate 
establishment of SUNFED it was necessary to keep the 
issue alive. 

Cahit S. Hayta (Turkey), thought that the contribu- 
tions of the member countries should be determined 
according to their national income and that capital ex- 
porting countries and underdeveloped nations should be 
equally represented on the Board of the Fund. 

Following the adoption of the resolution, Brooks 
Hays (United States), reiterating the view that it would 
be premature to define the organization and operation of 
the proposed Fund, took note of the fact that the ad hoc 
committee was to carry out an orderly exploration of 
the various ideas which governments may have relating 
to the Fund. Payong Chuitkul (Thailand) stressed the 
need for establishing sUNreD though it did not offer the 
sole solution for financing economic development. W. F. 
Gaay Fortman (Netherlands) considered the resolu- 
tion “a small step forward.” And Mahmoud Amin Anis 
(Egypt) said that the establishment of sunrep had 
been unduly delayed 

Jan Stanovnik (Yugoslavia) added that if the ma- 
jority of the countries replied in time to the question- 
naire the interim report of the ad hoc committee would 
carry greater weight and allow for decisive action 
before 1957, 
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Nobel Prize Award 


to Refugee Office 


6¢ Peace, as has been rightly described in various 

ways, is much more than just the absence of war 
It is rather a state in which no people of any country, 
in fact no group of people of any kind, live in fear or 
in need,” Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, United Na 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees said in Stock 
holm on December 10 on the occasion of the award to 
his office of the Nobel Prize for Peace for 1954. The 
award was announced last November. (See UNITED 
NATIONS Review, December 1955, Vol. 2, No. 6, pp 
1 and 19.) 


“Real peace is therefore an ideal to be pursued by 
mankind, relentlessly and with unflagging preseverance, 
although it may not be an ideal which mankind can 
ever realize to the full extent,” Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart said, “Alfred Nobel certainly was aware of the 
indivisibility of peace and of its all-embracing char- 
acter, | would like on this sixtieth anniversary of his 
death to pay tribute to his memory. 


“It would be possible to elaborate on the life history 
of Alfred Bernhard Nobel with a view to finding an 
answer to a query which may have occurred to many 
people when they were informed of the decision of the 
Nobel Committee to award the Nobel Prize for Peace 
to an international office working on behalf of refugees 
and in fact I have the intention of so doing when, with- 
in a few days, I shall have the further privilege of 
speaking on the problems of my Office,” the High 
Commissioner said, 


“But here and now I would like to say that the life 
of Alfred Nobel had certain characteristics which may 
point to a very definite link between his ideas and those 
which are at the root of any constructive refugee pro 
gram. And I would add that my colleagues and I my 
self are very much aware of the fact that it is not the 
first time that the existence of such a link has been 
recognized by the Nobel Committee in its deliberations 

“Forty-three years after the death of Nobel in 1895, 
the Nobel Prize for Peace was awarded to the Nansen 
Office for Refugees. That happened eight years after 
that great Norwegian, Fridtjof Nansen, died; but during 


Gunnar Jahn, left, Chairman of the 
Norwegian Nobel Committee pre- 
sented the Nobel Prize for Peace to 
Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart at a cere- 
mony in the Aula of Oslo University. 


his lifetime the Nobel Committee had already given 
proof of its awareness of the ‘indivisibility of a reason- 
able notion of Peace’ by awarding, in 1922 the Nobel 
Prize for Peace to Nansen personally.” 

Speaking of his own office, Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart said that during its five years’ lifetime it had had 
to fight on at least two fronts. “On the one hand there 
was the necessity of convincing governments that there 
was still an unsolved refugee problem of considerable 
magnitude left after the International Refugee Organi- 
zation closed its doors,” he said. “On the other hand 
there was the necessity of persuading the governments 
to make contributions to the United Nations Refugee 
Fund, which is the financial basis of the four-year pro- 
gram for permanent solutions for refugee problems 
and for emergency aid to needy refugees. 

“Given the fact that today there are still hundreds 
of thousands of refugees, mainly in Europe but also 
in the Near and Far East, who so far have not been 
able to find a solution to their difficulties, there can be 
no doubt about the necessity of a program such as the 
one we are in the process of carrying out. 

“But whereas we may say that the first battlhe—to 
get recognition of the fact that the problem still existed 
and that something had to be done about it—has been 
won, the second one—to obtain the necessary con- 
tributions for the carrying out of our four-year pro- 
gram—is still undecided. So far the response of gov- 
ernments to our appeals for funds has been disappoint- 
ing. We are therefore deeply grateful for the encour- 
agement given to our Office through the award of the 
Nobel Prize for Peace, encouragement which, we hope, 
will also affect the governments themselves. At this 
stage I refrain from any analysis of the current refu- 
gee situation as I am privileged to have an opportunity 
to do so on Monday next. For the moment, therefore, 
I confine myself to this short expression of deep grati- 
tude on behalf of my colleagues and myself for the 
great honor which through the award of the Nobel Prize 
for Peace 1954 has been bestowed upon the Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees,” 
Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart concluded. 





Race Relations In South Africz 


Assembly’s Concern at A partheid Policies 


‘|= General Assembly again has expressed its con- 

cern at the policies of apartheid (race separation) 
pursued by the Union of South Africa and has asked 
the Union Government to reconsider its position in the 
light of the high principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. In a resolution on this question, adopted on De- 
cember 6, the Assembly cited the Charter’s provisions 
on racial discrimination and reminded the Union of 
South Africa of the faith it had reaffirmed in signing 
the Charter, in fundamental human rights and in the 
dignity and worth of the human person. 

The resolution was the third endorsed by the 
Assembly in recent years on the apartheid question 
In considering the recommendations of its Special 
Political Committee, the Assembly, however, de- 
cided to discontinue the Commission on the Racial 
Situation in South Africa, an organ established three 
years ago to inquire into race segregation in South 
Africa. The Special Committee had recommended that 
the Commission should continue to review the racial 
situation in South Africa, including improvement, if 
any, in the situation, and to report to the Assembly’s 
next session. 

This clause was deleted from the Assembly’s final 
resolution as it failed to obtain the two-thirds majority 
necessary for adoption in plenary voting. A Costa 
Rican amendment proposing that the apartheid issue 
should be considered by the Assembly at its eleventh 


session, was also rejected. 


South Africa’s Stand 


The issue of South African race relations in general 
has been considered by the General Assembly since 
1952, when it was placed on the agenda as “the ques- 
tion of race conflict resulting from the policies of 
apartheid (race separation) of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa.” From the outset the Union 
Government has objected to its consideration, main- 
taining that this was contrary to the Charter’s provi- 


sions concerning intervention in the domestic affairs 
of Member states. In November 1952, the Assembly, 
resolving that a policy of apartheid “is necessarily 
based on doctrines of racial persecution,” established a 
three-member Commission to study the South African 
race situation in the light of the principles and purposes 
of the Charter. 

The Assembly invited the Union Government to co- 
operate fully with the Commission. South Africa, how- 
ever, declined to recognize the organ on the grounds 
that it was unconstitutional and contrary to the Char- 
ter’s provisions on matters of domestic jurisdiction. 

The Commission has submitted three reports to the 
Assembly—in 1953, 1954 and to the tenth session in 
1955, based on information available outside the Union 
of South Africa. The reports have examined South 
African laws, economic and social practices and condi- 
tions and have concluded that racial discrimination 
exists in many spheres. At its ninth session, last year, 
the Assembly commended the Commission’s “construc- 
tive work” and called for a further report to its tenth 
session in 1955. The Assembly noted the Commission's 
findings that the apartheid policy constitutes “a grave 
threat to the peaceful relations between ethnic groups 
in the world,” and invited the Union to take into con- 
sideration the Commission’s various suggestions for a 
peaceful settlement of the racial problem. 

The latest report of the three-member Commission 
found that the Union’s policy of apartheid continues 
to constitute a serious threat to national life within the 
country, as well as a seriously disturbing factor in in- 
ternational relations. At the same time it noted that 
the operation of the policy, in law and practice, is 
characterized mainly by “gradualism and flexibility.” 

“Indeed, this gradualism,” 
to have become more marked in recent times; in other 
words the pace at which the apartheid program is being 
carried into effect has been slowed even further.” And 
“At the rate at which the Government is 


the report stated, “seems 


it added 








promoting each day a fuller measure of apartheid, it 
may well take many years before the theories of the new 
apartheid bear even a modest resemblence to actual 
fact. By then, the succession of generations, White and 
Black, will have changed the course of events.” 

The Commission was unable to provide any reasons 
for this slow process. It nevertheless expressed hope 
that it might signal the “beginning of a change of mind 
in favor of the principles upheld by the United Nations.” 

The Commission’s 300-page report contained a study 
of the implications of new legislation and regulations 
in the Union, and surveyed the various significant events 
between August 1954 and July 1955 which affected, or 
brought new light on the racial situation in South Africa 


Presenting the report to the Special Political Com- 
mittee on October 25, Herndn Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
Chairman and Rapporteur of the Commission, said 
that in addition to surveying the situation in the Union, 
the Commission had investigated the effect exercised 
by such international conferences as the Bandung meet- 
ing. While admitting that some of the conferences to 
which he referred had political aspects, Mr. Santa Cruz 
said they had voiced the emotions of millions of people. 
There was evidence of a powerful feeling in millions of 
human beings which, if it could find no satisfaction 
through an international political order directed toward 
peace and respect for human dignity, might seek to 
achieve it through violence and political conflict. 

Mr. Santa Cruz said the Commission had made no 
mention of Acts Nos. 27 and 53 of 1955, referring 
respectively to the Supreme Court and the Senate, 
either in its review of measures providing for differ- 
ential treatment, or in its conclusions. That was not 
because those Acts might not be used to promote the 
enactment of legislation providing for differential treat- 
ment, but because they had not yet been applied for 
such purposes. The two Acts went beyond the field of 
race relations and it was widely believed that their 
application might have repercussions on other matters 
quite as important to South African public opinion as 
race problems. The omission had been dictated by the 
Commission's wish not to exceed its terms of reference 
or to prejudge situations which had not yet arisen. 


Technical Aid Suggested 


The Commission had repeated its earlier suggestion 
regarding technical assistance for the settlement of 
racial conflicts and would be gratified if a discussion on 
this were held in the Assembly. The Commission had 
made it clear that there was no intention of likening 
the Union of South Africa, with its vast resources, 
technical skill and its considerable financial means, to 
an underdeveloped county in the generally-accepted 
sense of the term, but it thought that solution of the 
social problems raised by the Union's inter-racial rela- 
tions might be greatly facilitated if disinterested coop- 
eration were furnished by the international community. 
The suggestion that the United Nations should provide 
technical assistance did not imply any intention of de- 





Mr. W. C. du Plessis, Chairman of the South African 
delegation to the General Assembly. 


parting from the principle that the Organization could 
take no action without the explicit consent of the 
country concerned. 

Mr. Santa Cruz emphasized the Commission's consid- 
erations concerning the Union and international soli- 
darity, formulated “in a spirit of sincere cooperation 
and as an expression of the respect and consideration 
due to that Member of the United Nations.” The Com- 
mission had an unshakeable faith in the effectiveness 
of the principles of the United Nations, and in the 
prospect that, in the long run, the great majority of the 
states represented in the Assembly and responsible for 
its decisions, would prove equal to dealing with the 
delicate problems of human rights, race relations and 
colonial conflicts in a constructive spirit and in the 
only way permissible under the Charter. That way 
was one of cooperation in the achievement of a peace- 
ful settlement, without violence or injustice. 

The Commission had observed that the White minor- 
ity in the Union had a deep-rooted fear of future anni- 
hilation by the Negro and Colored majority; whether 
or not that fear was justified would to a large extent 
depend on the attitude of that minority itself. The 
principles of the Charter, with their emphasis on minor- 
ity rights, were gaining increased acceptance in the 
world, and the United Nations itself offered the best 
safeguard to racial minorities until such time as the 
“absurd, unscientific and inhuman practices deriving 
from ancestral prejudice were abolished.” 

The United Nations, Mr. Santa Cruz declared, of- 
fered the only valid means of guiding those movements 
toward freedom into the channels of peaceful coopera- 








tion, and preventing the more violent manifestations 
which were otherwise likely to occur. Only history 
could reveal whether the attempt to prevent United 
Nations action might not prove to be the final rejection 
of that safeguard and open the way to violence, whose 
chief victims might be those who had thought that they 
were protecting their own rights and interests in making 
that attempt. The Commission was firmly convinced 
that that would be the case, and that was the reason 
why, in the case of South Africa, it had thought fit to 
emphasize the need to enlist the active cooperation of 
the United Nations 

During the ensuing debate a 17-power proposal was 
introduced which called for the continuation of the 
Commission on the Racial Situation in South Africa 
and asked that body to keep the situation under review 
and report again to the General Assembly at its next 
session. The ten-point draft resolution, after reiterating 















previous Assembly recommendations on apartheid, ex- 
pressed concern that the Union Government continued 
to give effect to the policies of apartheid, despite the 
Assembly’s request that it reconsider its position “in 
the light of the high principles contained in the Charter 
and taking into account the pledge of all Member states 
to respect human rights and fundamental freedoms 
without distinction as to race.” The draft further re- 
minded the Union of the faith it had reaffirmed in 














































































































signing the Charter, in fundamental human rights and 
in the dignity and worth of the human person. It called 
on the Union Government to observe the obligations 
contained in Article 56 of the Charter and it requested 
that Government to extend its fullest cooperation to 
the Commission on the Racial Situation in South Africa. 

The draft resolution was sponsored by Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia, Haiti, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 


Report Commended 


Discussion on apartheid and on the Commission's 
report generally followed the pattern of previous As- 
sembly consideration of the issue, with a majority 
deploring South Africa’s continued policies of racial 
segregation. Several representatives warmly commended 
the Commission’s report and urged the Assembly to 
continue its efforts to solve the problem. 

Speaking in support of the 17-power draft, many rep- 
resentatives pointed out that South Africa had assumed 
obligations under the Charter to promote human rights 
and that these were flagrantly violated by the Union 
Government's imposition of apartheid policies. Such 
policies, these speakers maintained, had aroused world- 
wide concern and fully justified consideration and 
further action by the United Nations. Representatives 
also contended that failure to continue the Commis- 
sion on the Racial Situation would harm the good name 
of the United Nations and that a great moral issue 
was involved. 


Thus, A. K. Brohi, of Pakistan, held that since it 
was impossible for the United Nations to watch the 
South African situation in a detached manner, some 
means of action must be found and that could best be 
done by continuing the Commission on the Racial 
Situation in Scuth Africa. Mr. Brohi held that to dis- 
continue the Commission would be regarded as abject 
surrender. Admittedly, the United Nations could not 
do more than it had ‘done, but it should not do less. 


A number of representatives expressed regret over 
South Africa’s absence from the Committee debate, but 
speakers felt that, although regrettable, South Africa’s 
withdrawal did not materially change the situation. 

The representative of India, Ali Yawar Jung, agreed 
with several other delegates that it was necessary to 
remind the Union of its obligations under the Charter. 
Mr. Jung considered that the Commission had rightly 
drawn attention to the rising tide of opposition to 
apartheid in religious, political and other circles, both 
European and non-European, in South Africa itself. 
While other countries—like the United States, were 
progressiviey eliminating discrimination, the position in 
South Africa was deteriorating year by year. No one 
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would minimize the difficulties involved and the time 
required to solve the problem, but nothing would be 
achieved without the determination to find just solu- 
tions. Every year new laws and regulations were prom- 
ulgated in South Africa to promote the planned “de- 
valuation” of liberty and equality and it was the positive 
steps taken to force discrimination on an unwilling, 
helpless majority that had justified the United Nations 
in taking up the question. 

In political affairs, the Indian representative said 
that approximately nine million Africans were rep- 
resented by four European senators and three Euro- 
pean members of the House of Assembly, as compared 
with almost 200 representatives of the European popu- 
lation of 2.5 million; no African or colored person and 
no one of Indian, Pakistani or Malayan origin could sit 
in either House, Of the colored population, only those 
in the Cape Province, numbering in 1952 approximate- 
ly 48,000 out of a total of over 1,500,000 registered 
voters, were on the general electoral rolls. Yet it was 
those few non-European votes that were allegedly 
threatening European supremacy. It was an offense to 
support any campaign for the repeal or modification of 
any law on pain of whipping. No African could move 
in public places without a pass, organize trade unions 
or political associations or go on strike, African leaders 
had been punished for opposing apartheid legislation 
and, socially, non-Europeans were debarred from using 
public educational and religious facilities, and public 
conveyances or places of amusement serving Euro- 
peans. Minor breaches of the pass laws had resulted 
in the arrest of thousands of Africans, who had then 
been exploited as cheap convict labor. 

India did not wish to condemn South Africa, but to 
urge it to comply with its Charter obligations. India’s 
well-established policy on discrimination had been re- 
affirmed by the unanimous resolution of the Bandung 
Conference condemning discrimination and reasserting 
the determination of the peoples of Africa and Asia to 
eradicate every vestige of racialism in their own coun- 
tries. On the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
United Nations, discrimination based on sex, creed or 
race had been roundly condemned as an affront to the 
fundamental principles of the Organization. 

Charles T, O. King, of Liberia, considered the report 
particularly praiseworthy in view of the unfavorable 
conditions under which the Commission worked. Mr. 
King felt the policies of apartheid were “inherently” 
against the principles and purposes of the Charter, 
“even though they might be technically considered as 
being matters essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of South Africa.” It did not seem logical to him 
for Member states, having declared that they would 
fulfil the obligations of the Charter, to “negate these 
obligations” by pursuing national policies “diametrically 
opposed,” thereby undermining the United Nations and 
“creating conditions most favorable and fertile for 
enhancing the threat to world peace and security.” 


In introducing the draft resolution before the Com- 
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mittee, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, said its sponsors’ sole 
aim was to remedy a “highly regrettable situation” and 
to ensure respect for the Charter principles. Seventeen 
powers, covering three continents, had introduced the 
draft. All were young countries with strong national 
movements of liberal tendencies, said Mr. Khalidy. 
Other countries, especially those in Europe, would find 
it difficult in the future to do without the younger 
countries. The sponsoring powers had tried to avoid 
anything which might offend the Union Government 
or tresspass on its preserves, or provide it with an 
excuse for charging the United Nations with asking the 
impossible. That was why the draft was couched in 
extremely mild terms. The sponsors had moreover tried 
to find a solution to the problem and had concluded 
that the continuation of the Commission was, for the 
present, the best method to follow. If the Commission 
were dissolved the impression might be gained that it 
had been unable to achieve any result and the Assem- 
bly itself despaired of solving the problem. 

Mr. Khalidy admitted the Commission had obtained 
no spectacular results. It was also true that the moral 
effect of what it had done already was a complete justi- 
fication of the $50,000 annually allocated to it. Surely 
no argument—other than that of saving money—could 
be presented favoring the Commission’s dissolution. 
Iraq agreed with many other Members that the 
Commission’s abolition would be regrettable. 


Caution Essential 

Several representatives, in supporting the 17-nation 
draft, condemned South Africa’s racial policies and 
called for the continuation of the United Nations’ 
efforts to solve the apartheid problem. Dr, Sudjarwo, 
of Indonesia, believed that something more than “a 
pious declaration” was needed but, on the other hand, 
prudence and caution were essential in view of the posi- 
tion taken by the South African Government, whose 
cooperation should still be sought. Indonesia, believing 
that the United Nations had a vital part to play in 
saving a dangerous situation by cooperation and peace- 
ful efforts, would support any resolution which would 
promote such a policy. The United Nations would in 
future be faced with other equally intractable problems, 
and their solution would be found in the partnership 
of all nations and races, firmly rejecting any thought of 
a conflict of interests between races of different color. 

José Miguel Ribas, of Cuba, firmly believed that all 
possibilities for a solution must be explored. He sug- 
gested the immediate establishment of a working group 
in the United Nations Secretariat on African affairs, to 
be used in the Assembly in continuing to study the 
development of the South African race problem. Mem- 
ber states could be asked to furnish the Secretary- 
General with information for a report, to form the 
basis of a new effort to overcome the “impasse” on the 
South Africa race question. 

Luis Aycinena Salaza, of Guatemala, had “faith in 
the working of time” to alleviate the Union's race situa- 





tion but thought that the Union Government should 
also be helped out of its difficulties,” as suggested by 
the United Nations Commission. 

Differing views were advanced by Members who 
supported South Africa’s legal position in the question. 
Thus, F. H. Corner, of New Zealand, asked if the 
Assembly’s intention was to drive South Africa com- 
pletely outside the United Nations. Outside criticism, 
he thought, was bound to bring an unfavorable reaction 
in South Africa’s public opinion. Could not a breathing 
space be agreed to, since the action of the majority of 
the Assembly had perhaps had an effect contrary to 
that desired? 


Assembly's Competence 


Mr. Corner maintained the Assembly’s actions had 
only further tangled South Africa’s problems which had 
been made by centuries of history and which could not 
be unravelled this decade. On the question of United 
Nations competence to deal with the apartheid prob- 
lem, Mr. Corner did not think that it constituted a 
threat to the peace in the sense that it could be legiti- 
mately brought to the Assembly. He thought it desir- 
able to consult the International Court on the “situation 
of doubt” about whether United Nations consideration 
involved interference in an essentially domestic matter. 

New Zealand opposed any resolution providing for 
continuation of the Commission, or calling on the Union 
to alter specific policies, or declaring the race situation 
there a threat to the peace. It would support a resolu- 
tion seeking to remind all states of their obligations 
under the United Nations Charter. 

Chester E. Merrow, of the United States, considered 
that the prudent course to follow was to reaffirm belief 
in the “basic wisdom and the universal validity” of the 
human rights provisions in the United Nations Charter 
“as a standard to which all Members should aspire.” 

Mr. Merrow thought that consideration of human 
rights problems in a particular country should be di- 
rected towards the evolution of international standards 
having general application. If human rights problems 
were considered in this perspective, the situation in a 
particular country would be related to developments 
throughout the world, without running the risk of 
deeply offending a fellow Member. 

Each state in its own way and in accordance with its 
own situation must make progress as rapidly as possible 
if the Charter’s human rights goals were to be realized, 
he added. In this way the United Nations could even- 
tually bring its moderating influence to bear 

Commenting on the report of the Commission, Mr. 
Merrow said that the United States did not by any 
means share all its conclusions, but it did agree with 
the stress put on the moral force of international pub- 
lic opinion 

P. M. Crosthwaite, of the United Kingdom, regarded 
the question as essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the Union and believed the Assembly was not 
competent to discuss it. Article 2, paragraph 7, of the 
Charter applied, and it was untenable to argue that 


Article 10 authorized the General Assembly to deal 
with the question. His delegation had always maintained 
that the item was wrongly inscribed on the Assembly's 
agenda and that the Commission on the Racial Situa- 
tion in the Union of South Africa was an illegal body. 
That being so, it was not surprising that the labors of 
the Commission had been so unproductive. The only 
practical result had been the progressive estrangement 
of the Union of South Africa from the United Nations. 

The representative of Canada, Robert A, Mackay, 
also doubted the wisdom of any United Nations action 
on an issue as “grave and complex” as that of South 
African racial discrimination. Canada had favored a 
broad interpretation of the Assembly's right of discus- 
sion, and had not opposed the inclusion of the item on 
the agenda. Some delegations, however, had pressed 
the matter far beyond mere discussion with the creation 
of the Commission on the Racial Situation, an action 
which undermined another basic principle of the Char- 
ter, the sovereign equality of all Member states, In 
arguing in favor of continuing the Commission, some 
Members had mentioned the need for maintaining the 
pressure of public opinion on the Union Government. 
Although that argument had some merit, it had been 
given too much weight, The racial problems of Africa 
attracted increasing attention from all sides in recent 
years and Mr. Mackay doubted whether that trend 
would be greatly affected by any action the United 
Nations might take. 

Other delegations had noted the loss of prestige to 
the United Nations if it relaxed its efforts to solve the 
problem. Canada considered that the Organization 
risked much more in adopting courses of action which 
were clearly impractical. As the Commission was un- 
likely to achieve any concrete results, Canada felt that 
its mandate should not be renewed. 


“A Ray of Hope” 


In replying to various comments in the debate Mr. 
Santa Cruz noted that some delegations had been 
sceptical regarding Paragraph 309 (vi) in the Com- 
mission’s report. |The Commission's opinion that dur- 
ing the year under review the operation of apartheid 
seemed to have been characterized by gradualism and 
flexibility.| Some Members even thought there was a 
contradiction between that conclusion and other refer- 
ences, particularly the one stating that the general lines 
of the policy of apartheid had not changed since the 
second report had been written. 

Mr. Santa Cruz said the Commission had realized 
that this observation could be interpreted differently. 
It had thought, however, that “a ray of hope was there 
which must not be concealed from the Assembly.” 


There was nothing contradictory between the two para- 
graphs. Laws were the expression of the legislator’s 
determination to follow a particular policy and usually 
provided for the application of the policy. Nevertheless, 
laws were often not applied or applied more slowly 
than had been intended. 


The Chairman-Rapporteur also noted objections to 











the Commission’s suggestion that a solution to the 
racial conflict should be sought in interracial contacts 
and technical aid. In this matter the Commission had 
no intention of proposing that the United Nations itself 
be responsible for organizing such conferences. The 
Commission had merely suggested that the different 
ethnic groups in the Union of South Africa should 
make contact with each other and, if they decided to 
do so, should meet in the presence of representatives 
of the United Nations whose participation could be 
very useful. Mr. Santa Cruz emphasized that the sug- 
gestions concerning technical assistance had been ad- 
vanced in earlier reports. The objections that it would 
be difficult for the United Nations to offer such assist- 
ance were valid but the Commission had also noted 
that difficulty. By collaborating with the Union in 
technical matters the United Nations would, he added, 
be making a gesture of solidarity with one of its Mem- 
bers, a gesture which would raise its prestige in the 
Union and lend its recommendations more force. Some 
quarters in the Union apparently believed the United 
Nations was approaching the issue in a hostile spirit 
and to discredit the Union in the eyes of the world. For 
that reason Mr, Santa Cruz thought it would be helpful 
if the people in the Union were informed of the real 
intentions of the United Nations. 


Committee’s Vote 


After devoting nine meetings to consideration of the 
apartheid issue the Special Committee, on November 9, 
voted on the seventeen-power draft, the only one pre- 
sented. The resolution was endorsed by a vote of 37 
in favor, 7 against, with 13 abstentions, Negative votes 
were cast by Australia, Belgium, Canada, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, South Africa and the United 
Kingdom. Those abstaining were: Argentina, Brazil, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Peru, Turkey, United States and Vene- 
zuela. 

The South African delegation returned to the Com- 
mittee to participate in the roll-call voting. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, Mr. du Plessis stated that the Union 
Government regarded “in a most serious light the en- 
quiry into the legislation of the Union which resulted 
from previous Assembly resolutions and which will 
now, no doubt, continue.” Speaking as Chairman of his 
delegation, Mr. du Plessis charged the Committee with 
taking “a reckless action” which might do incalculable 
harm. South Africa was no longer prepared to accept 
this position or to acquiesce in it. 

Mr. du Plessis outlined his Government’s position in 
a statement. He said that once again the provisions of 
Article 2 (7) of the Charter had been contravened, and 
the Union of South Africa had been denied its rights as 
a Member state. His Government had always stood 
firm in what it sincerely believed Article 2 (7) to 
mean, and it had been on that particular understanding 
of the meaning and scope of the Article that his Gov- 
ernment had signed the Charter. 








Repeated attempts had been made to give a meaning 
to Article 2 (7) at variance with what the founders of 
the Organization had intended it to have, with the ob- 
ject of arrogating to the Assembly the right to inter- 
vene in matters essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of Member states. 


South Africa had consistently opposed such attempts; 
in 1949, and at the San Francisco meeting in 1955, the 
South African Minister of External Affairs had proved 
that the founders of the United Nations in 1945 had 
expressly stipulated that Article 55 of the Charter 
should not permit interference in domestic jurisdiction. 
The members of Committee 3 of Commission 2 had 
been in full agreement at San Francisco in 1945 that 
nothing contained in Chapter IX could be construed as 
giving authority to the Organization to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of Member states. 


Nothing which had occurred since had altered South 
Africa’s views on the illegality of such intervention. The 
authority of chance majorities and the building up of 
spurious case law, not on legal grounds but mainly on 
the basis of political expediency, could not emasculate 
the conditions under which his Government had orig- 
inally accepted membership in the United Nations. 


South Africa’s attitude had not permitted him to take 
part in the general debate although he would have liked 
to have enlightened the Committee on the philosophy 
underlying apartheid and what it hoped to achieve. Its 
object was to help the Bantu to be a people with pride 
in themselves and their own way of life, with a sense 
of responsibility toward themselves and toward the 
larger community of which they formed a part. Much 
that his Government was now doing would one day 
be acknowledged as a positive contribution to a solu- 
tion to the problem of peaceful and practical coexist- 
ence. 


Mr. du Plessis observed that the Indian delegation 
seemed to have played a leading part in sponsoring the 
draft resolution just adopted. The Bantu of South 
Africa were unlikely to regard the Indians as “the lib- 
erators of Africa and the protectors of Bantu aspira- 
tions.” 

Internal Conflicts 


South Africa regarded the attacks which had been 
made on it over many years as a potential incitement 
to upset law and order. The Committee, by adopting 
the resolution, had lent its authority to a reckless meas- 
ure which might do incalculable harm. Every State had 
internal conflicts and policies in which it could not sub- 
ordinate its own decision to that of an international or- 
ganization. He hoped that in a matter of such vital con- 
cern to the future of the United Nations, and particu- 
larly to safeguard the principle of universality, all those 
who had the well-being of the United Nations at heart 
would reflect soberly on the course which was being 
followed. 


In conclusion, the South African representative said 





that his Government regarded the enquiry into its do- 
mestic legislation which had been initiated by previous 
resolutions, and which was now to continue, as a fla- 
grant violation of Article 2 (7) of the Charter, such as 
no sovereign state could tolerate. After serious con- 
sideration his Government had accordingly decided to 
recall its delegation and its permanent representative 
to the United Nations from the present session. 


Following this statement the South African delega- 
tion withdrew from the Committee. 


Explanations of Vote 


When the General Assembly took up the question 
in plenary meeting a number of representatives ex- 
plained their vote on the recommendation submitted by 
the Special Political Committee. Roberto Fernandez, of 
Costa Rica, described the issue as “a constant affront 
against human dignity.” At the same time, his delega- 
tion felt that the Commission on the Racial Situation 
in South Africa could not offer any solution. Mr. Fer- 
nandez thought that keeping the Commission in exist- 
ence was merely postponing for a further year a solu- 
tion of the problem. In view of this, Costa Rica would 
abstain on the paragraphs in the resolution which re- 
ferred to the continuation of the Commission. 

The Costa Rican representative introduced an 
amendment which would have added a final paragraph 
to the resolution, specifically calling on the Assembly 
to continue consideration of the apartheid question at 
its eleventh session in 1956. Mr. Fernandez believed 
that this would reflect the desire of a considerable ma- 
jority in the Assembly. In the subsequent voting, the 
amendment failed to attain the required two-thirds 
majority. The vote on the clause was 27-15, with 15 
abstentions. 


Leon Laleau, of Haiti, supported the Committee 
resolution because it was “the only way to achieve a 
solution without offending world public opinion and 
without offending the authority and prestige of the 
United Nations which has been defied.” Haiti believed 
that the Commission should continue the work it had 
performed with such disinterested courage and objec- 
tivity. The United Nations should seek to solve the 
South African racial problem and should satisfy the as- 
pirations of world public opinion. 

V. K. Krishna Menon expressed India’s “extreme 
regret” at the absence of the South African delegation 
and the decision of the Union Government to withdraw 
from the Assembly’s session. Referring to his delega- 
tion’s attitude on issues arising in the Assembly, Mr. 
Krishna Menon stressed that India’s opposition was not 
directed towards the country or delegation, or towards 
any aspect of the thoughts of the country or delegation: 
rather, India’s opposition related to those issues which 
affected the fundamenial principles of the Charter. 


There was no vendetta concerning South Africa. Had 


it been a vendetta, Mr. Menon said they would not 
have been able to carry, year after year, the great ma- 
jority of the Assembly in votes on this and other ques- 
tions. India believed that, hard as this question ap- 
peared, irreconcilable as the attitude towards it might 
be, the time would come when a solution would be 
found—provided that, in the pursuit of the question, 
“we do not introduce hatred and that, to use the terms 
of the Bandung declaration, we do not ourselves, in 
trying to resolve the problem, become the victims of 
it.” That was India’s attitude in dealing with the South 
African question. But India had no animosity nor hos- 
tility toward South Africa and its Government, and was 
certainly not pursuing a vendetta against that country. 


Mr. Brohi, of Pakistan, also referred to the state- 
ment made by the South African representative in the 
Special Committee, quoting from the opening para- 
graphs to show what Pakistan regarded as “very un- 
kind observations.” Asserting that these comments were 
without any foundation, Mr. Brohi added: “The repre- 
sentative of the Union of South Africa was in anger, 
and since he was in anger one can understand the state- 
ment he made. But the fact that he was in anger is no 
reason why we should be provoked into entering into 
contrary statements.” 


Voting Line-Up 


The Assembly then voted on the Committee's resolu- 
tion. In paragraph by paragraph voting the preamble 
and the first six operative clauses were adopted. Para- 
graph 7, requesting the Commission to continue review- 
ing the racial situation in South Africa and to report to 
the Assembly’s next session, was then voted upon by 
roll-call, at India’s request. The clause failed to obtain 
the necessary two-thirds majority and was rejected. The 
line-up was as follows: In favor: Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Burma, Byelorussia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, Po- 
land, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay, Yemen, Yugoslavia (33). Against: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, France, 
Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Peru, United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuela (17). Abstentions: Argentina, China, Col- 
ombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Honduras, 
Iceland, Sweden, Turkey (9). 

Paragraph 8 of the Committee resolution, providing 
for the replacement of members of the Commission if 
necessary, also lacked the two-thirds majority and was 
rejected. On the President's suggestion, the last three 
paragraphs of the draft, which were also consequential 
on the rejected clause 7, were dropped. The resolution 
as a whole, as amended, was then endorsed by 41 votes 
in favor to 6 against, with 8 abstentions. 
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Assembly’s Renewed Appeal 
On South West Africa 


He General Assembly once more has called upon 

the Union of South Africa to place the territory of 
South West Africa under the International Trusteeship 
System, by means of a Trusteeship Agreement in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter. In a resolution to this effect the Assembly, on 
December 3, endorsed a Fourth Committee recom- 
mendation which reiterated eight previous resolutions 
for placing the territory under Trusteeship and re- 
asserted that this was “the normal way of modifying 
the international status of the territory.” 

In addition to this resolution, adopted by 43 votes 
to 2, with 9 abstentions, the Assembly adopted nine 
other proposals concerning South West Africa (see 
below), several of which related to petitions from 
the territory. 

The question of the international status of South 
West Africa, first brought before the United Nations in 
1946, has proved most controversial. South West 
Africa, over which the Union of South Africa was 
granted a Mandate by the League of Nations after the 
First World War, is the only remaining Mandated Ter- 
ritory. All others have either become independent 
states or been placed under the Trusteeship System. 

At successive sessions, the Assembly has repeatedly 
asked the Union Government to place the Mandated 
Territory under the Trusteeship System. 


International Court's Opinion 


The continued refusal of the Union Government to 
submit a Trusteeship Agreement for the territory led 
the Assembly, in 1949, to seek an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice on the terri- 
tory’s status. In this opinion, given in 1950, the Court 
stated that the Union Government continues to have 
international obligations regarding the territory, in ac- 
cordance with the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the mandate for the territory; that the functions of 
supervision over the Union's administration should be 
exercised by the United Nations, to which reports and 
petitions should be submitted; and that the Union, act- 
ing alone, is not competent to modify the territory's in- 
ternational status, such competence resting with the 
Union acting with the consent of the United Nations. 

The Court's opinion was overwhelmingly accepted 
by the Assembly in 1950. The Union Government, 
however, did not accept the opinion. It maintained 
that the mandate had lapsed and that, while it con- 
tinued to administer the Territory of South West Africa 
“in the spirit of the trust” it had originally accepted, 


it had no other international obligations as a result of 
the demise of the League. Since 1950, in addition to 
its efforts to have the territory placed under the Trustee- 
ship, the Assembly has sought, in accordance with the 
advisory opinion of the International Court, to exer- 
cise the supervisory functions over the territory former- 
ly exercised under the Mandates System by the League 
of Nations. 


Committe’s Report 


In further action on the South West Africa question 
the Assembly, on November 28, 1953, endorsed a 
resolution making “a solemn appeal” to the Union 
Government to reconsider its position in the matter. 
The Assembly also established a seven-member Com- 
mittee on South West Africa to function “until such 
time as an agreement is reached between the United 
Nations and the Union of South Africa.” Under its 
terms of reference, the Committee was empowered to 
examine information and petitions relating to South 
West Africa, whether or not the Union Government 
transmitted a report and petitions. Again, at its ninth 
session, in 1954, the Assembly invited the Union Gov- 
ernment to cooperate with the Committee on South 
West Africa, to submit reports on its administration 
of the mandated territory, and also to assist in the ex- 
amination of such reports. Although no report has 
been submitted by the Union Government, the Com- 
mittee has reviewed current conditions in the territory, 
on the basis of comprehensive documentation prepared 
by the Secretary-General and relevant information taken 
from the official publications issued by the Union Gov- 
ernment and the South West African administration 
as well as other official and some unofficial sources. 

The Committee, last June, unanimously adopted a 
report on the territory in which it stated that it had 
found little improvement in the welfare of the indigen- 
ous people of South West Africa. The Committee de- 
clared that racial discrimination is prevalent through- 
out the territory and that the main efforts of the Ad- 
ministration are directed almost exclusively in favor of 
the European inhabitants often at the expense of the 
indigenous population. In its conclusions, the report 
stated that, “after examining, for the second successive 
year, conditions in the territory, the Committee has 
found no significant improvement in the moral and ma- 
terial welfare of the native inhabitants.” 

The Assembly, following the Fourth Committee's 
consideration, adopted the report of the Committee 
on South West Africa. In a resolution endorsed by 45 











to 1, with 10 anstentions, the Assembly expressed 
appreciation of the Committee’s work and urged the 
Union Government to give serious consideration to the 
observations and recommendations of the Committee 
and to study the possibility of adopting measures to 
implement them in order to ensure the fulfilment of its 
obligations and responsibilities under the Mandate. 

The resolution invited the Union Government to 
cooperate with the Committee on South West Africa 
and, in particular, to submit reports and such petitions 
as may be received on its administration of South West 
Africa, and to assist the Committee in the examination 
of such reports and petitions, or such information and 
documentation as may be available to that Committee. 

Finally, the resolution asked the Committee on South 
West Africa, in the preparation of its future reports, to 
include its recommendations on each aspect of condi- 
tions in the territory for such particular action as it 
considers the Union Government should take to ensure 
the fulfilment of its obligation and responsibilities under 
the Mandate. 


Court's Opinion Requested 


Another Assembly resolution concerned the ques- 
tion as to whether the Committee on South West Africa 
was permitted to grant oral hearings to petitioners, in 
view of the advisory opinion given in July 1950 by the 
International Court. [The Assembly asked the Court 
if it was consistent with the advisory opinion of 1950 
for its Committee to grant oral hearings on South West 
Africa issuses.| This resolution was approved by a vote 
of 32 to 5, with 19 abstentions. 

Endorsed in another resolution was an advisory 
opinion rendered by the Court on June 7, 1955, to the 
effect that Assembly decisions on reports and petitions 
about South West Africa call for a two-thirds majority 
vote in the Assembly for approval, as they were re- 
garded as “important” questions within the meaning of 
Article 18, paragraph 2, of the Charter. This recom- 
mendation was adopted by a vote of 54 to 0, with 4 
abstentions. 

In still another resolution the Assembly invited the 
Secretary-General to use his good offices with the Union 
Government to permit an indigenous school principal in 
South West Africa to obtain a passport, previously 
denied him, and all other administrative facilities to 
take up a scholarship granted to him by Oxford Univer- 
sity. In this recommendation, the Assembly considered 
that withholding a passport from a qualified student 
wishing to study abroad not only interfered directly 
with the education and advancement of an individual 
but also hindered the educational development of South 
West Africa entrusted to South Africa under the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. This was approved by 
45 votes to 7, with 4 abstentions. 

The Assembly also agreed to transmit to a petitioner 
the observations contained in the report of the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa on education in the territory 
and the proposed transfer of control over Native Affairs 
from the Administrator of South West Africa to the 


Spokesman for 
South West Africa's 
indigenous people: 
the Rev. Michael 
Scott, an Anglican 
clergyman who 
lived for many years 
in South Africa. 


Union's Minister of Native Affairs. The petitioner had 
written to the Committee protesting against the enforce- 
ment of the Union's Bantu Education Act in South 
West Africa. The Committee had expressed apprehen- 
sion over education in the territory and the proposed 
transfer of control over Native Affairs from the admin- 
istrator of the territory to the Minister of Native Affairs 
of the Union. The resolution to transmit the Commit- 
tee’s views on the matter was adopted by 45 votes to 2, 
with 9 abstentions. 

In a further recommendation concerning a pelition 
from the territory, the Assembly recommended that the 
Union Government take the necessary steps to correct 
the situation arising from the transfer of the powers and 
functions and duties of representatives of the Rehoboth 
Community in South West Africa to an official ap- 
pointed as magistrate of the Rehoboth District. It also 
recommended that the Union Government make every 
effort towards an early and just settlement of claims 
by the Rehoboth Community to certain lands within 
the area assigned to them. Rehoboth claims about the 
alleged boundaries of that area, the resolution added, 
seemed to have been settled by an agreement reached 
in 1923 between the Administrator of the Mandated 
Territory and representatives of the Rehoboths. 

Two other Assembly resolutions concerned requests 
by petitioners that the question of the international 
status of the territory be submitted to the International 
Court for its jurisdiction and decision, The Assembly 
informed the petitioners that according to the Court's 
advisory opinion of July 11, 1950, the Union Govern- 
ment was still bound by its obligations to the League 
of Nations for the territory’s administration and that 
“competence to determine and modify the international 
status of South West Africa rests with the Union of 
South Africa acting with the consent of the United 
Nations.” 

Ihe Assembly's last resolution on South West Africa 
concerned a hearing granted by the Fourth Committee 
to the Rev. Michael Scott, an Anglican clergyman who 
spoke on behalf of the indigenous people of the terri- 
tory. This resolution, endorsed by a vote of 34-6, with 
14 absentions, noted the Rev, Scott’s statements and 
transmitted them to the Committee on South West 
Africa for its study and consideration, as appropriate. 
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The Aims of the United Nations 


He United Nations as an instru- 

ment of its peoples by which 
common longings can be trans- 
formed into realities is the subject 
of a new book called The Aims of 
the United Nations. 

In a foreword, Ahmed S. Bok- 
hari, Under-Secretary for Public In- 
formation, United Nations, says: 

“The peoples of the United Na- 
tions, through their respective gov- 
ernments, resolved ten years ago to 
combine their efforts to accomplish 
the aims set out in the Charter. 


“The aspirations which lay be- 
hind these aims were not new nor 
were they articulated for the first 
time. They were as old as humanity 
itself, for they expressed the deep 
longings of the bewildered civilized 
man. 

“The object of the Charter was 
to establish the means by which 
these aims could be accomplished. 
Does the experience of ten years 
show us that the means are well 
suited to this high purpose? 

“The full answer will be given by 
history when the future yields the 
full fruit of the Organization's first 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


JANUARY 3-20 SUBCOMMISSION ON PRI 
VENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND 
PROTECTION OF Mtnorities, Head 
quarters 

Provision;! agenda includes: com 
munications relating to the pre 
vention of discrimination and the 
protection of minorities; studies 
of discrimination in education, 
and in the field of employment 
and occupation; procedure to be 
followed in carrying out studies 
of discrimination in the matter of 
political rights mentioned in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, religious rights and prac- 
tices, and the right of everyone 
to leave any country, including 
his own, and to return to his 
country; measures to be taken 
for the cessation of any advocacy 
of national, racial, or religious 
hostility that constitutes an in 


ten years’ endeavor. But part of the 
answer is to be found in these 
pages.” 

The book gives a clear and con- 
cise account of the United Nations, 
the way it works and its accom- 
plishments in the last ten years. 

Describing the Charter of the 
United Nations as “a challenge to 
the conscience of mankind,” Mr. 
James T. Shotwell in the introduc- 
tion says, “We know now, or should 
know that the plan of the United 
Nations is an engineering rather 
than an architectural job. The poli- 
tical forces of today are vital and 
ever-changing and the instruments 
for dealing with them must not be 
too rigid, but constantly adjustable 
to their task. This is why they must 
be functional and practical.” 

Instead of drafting a constitution 
for the world in broad, firm out- 
lines, leaving it for the future to fill 
in the details, the United Nations is 
already at work as the body of this 
book shows, carrying out the acti- 
vities of common interest by the 
various specialized agencies. This 
is the functional method of inter- 


citement to violence; observations 
on the proceedings of the United 
Nations Conference of Non-Gov 
ernmental Organizations interest 
ed in the Eradication of Prejudice 
and Discrimination; measures to 
be taken for implementation of 
General Assembly and Economic 
and Social Council resolutions 


JANUARY 3-MARCH 23 STANDING Com- 
MITTEE ON PETITIONS OF TRUSTEE 
suip CounciL. Headquarters 


JANUARY 16-20 COMMITTEE ON SOUTH 
West Arrica. Headquarters 


JANUARY 16-27 COMMITTEE TO PREPARE 
A Drarr SUPPLEMENTARY CONVEN 
TION ON SLavery. Headquarters. 

Preparation of a draft supple- 
mentary convention dealing with 
those practices resembling slavery 
not covered in the International 
Slavery Convention of 1926 























national cooperation, thinking first 
of the job to be done and then of 
the best means of doing it. 
Illustrating the practical ways in 
which the United Nations is achiev- 
ing the aims of its people, this book 
also defines the various bodies of 
the United Nations, their work and 
their relationship to each other with 
the result that it makes both inter- 
esting and informative reading. 
AIMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
80 Pages. Published by E. P. 
Dutton and Co. and _ Inter- 
Allied Publications. United 
Nations edition available at the 
United Nations Bookshop at 
$1.50, a special price for visi- 
tors to the United Nations. 
Trade edition and mail orders 
through E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Price is $2.25 


MEETINGS 


JANUARY 18-20 STANDING PROGRAM SuB- 
COMMITTEE OF UNITED NATIONS REPF- 
uceE FUND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Geneva 


Preparatory work on the 1956 
program for the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


JANUARY 23-27 UNITED NATIONS REFU- 
ogee Funp Executive COMMITTEE. 
Geneva. 

Second session, Provisional agen- 
da includes: progress report on 
projects implemented in 1955; re- 
ports of first and second sessions 
of Standing Program Subcommit- 
tee and consideration of its terms 
of reference; UNREF Revised Plan 
of Operations (1956); eligibility 
for UNREF projects of refugees 
who have obtained Austrian na- 
tionality under the Option Law 
of 1954; plan of administrative 
Expenditure for 1956; Financial 





Rules for Voluntary Funds; Study 
on the implications of revolving 
loans in the UNREF program; 
statement of accounts of the Fund 
for 1955. 


FEBRUARY 7 - MARCH 23 
CounciL. Headquarters. 
Seventeenth session. The Council 
is scheduled to consider: the an- 
nual report of the Administering 
Authorities on Tanganyika, Ru- 
anda-Urundi, Togoland and the 
Cameroons under British admin- 
istration, Togoland and _ the 
Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration; Visiting Mission's report 
on Togoland and the Cameroons 
under British administration, and 
Togoland and the Cameroons un- 
der French administration; Ad- 
ministrative Unions affecting the 
Trust Territories of Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, and Togoland 
and the Cameroons under British 
administration; petitions received; 
questions referred to the Coun- 
cil by the tenth session of the 
General Assembly 


TRUSTEESHIP 


DURING SESSION OF COUNCIL STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE UN 
IONS OF TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 
He adquarters 


FEBRUARY 27-29 COUNCIL COMMITTEE 
ON NGO'’S OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAI 
Counci.. Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JANUARY 4-14 Group or Customs Ex- 
PERTS OF INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE. Geneva 

Ad hoc session to review the 
Customs Conventions 


PARTY ON 
TRADE OF 
EUROPEAN STATIS 


JANUARY 9-13 WORKING 
WHOLESALE AND RETA 
CONFERENCE OF 
TICIANS. Geneva 


JANUARY 16-17 TEAM OF 
STANDARDIZATION OF SALTED HER 
RINGS OF COMMITTER ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


EXPERTS ON 


JANUARY 16-20 WoORKING PARTY ON THI 
TRANSPORT OF DANGEROUS GooDs 
OF INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 
Geneva 


JANUARY 17-18 TeAM OF EXPERTS ON 
STANDARDIZATION OF SEA FISH AND 
SHELL FisH oF COMMITTEE ON AGRI 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


JANUARY 19-20 AbD Hoc WorRKING ParTy 
ON AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY OF 
INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS COMMIT 
TEE Geneva 


JANUARY 23-27 WoRKING GROUP ON 
INTERNATIONAL Fairs OF COMMITTEE 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 
Geneva 


JANUARY 23-27 FAO ECR WORKING ParTy 
ON Forestry STATISTICS OF TIMBER 
COMMITTEE. Geneva 


JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 4 Apd Hoc Work 
ING PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF 
CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR CITRUS 
Frauir oF COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva 


JANUARY 30-FPEBRUARY 10 WORKING 
PARTY ON THE INTERNATIONAL ROAD 
TRANSPORT REGIME OF INLAND 
TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 6-11 AD Hoc WorKING Party 
ON STANDARDIZATION OF CONDITIONS 
or SALE FoR CEREALS OF COMMITT- 


TEE ON AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. 


Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 13-17 AD Hoc WoRKING PARTY 
ON STANDARDIZATION OF CONDITIONS 
or Sate For TIMBER OF TIMBER 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 13-17 Expert GROUP ON 
CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONS BY STA- 
TUS OF CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 20-24 INLAND 
COMMITTEB, Geneva. 

Ad Hoc Working Party for the 
drafting of the optional protocol 
concerning the consignment note 
representing a title to the goods 
to be annexed to the Conven- 
tion on the Contract for the 
International Carriage of Goods 
by Road. 


FEBRUARY 20-24 WORKING PARTY ON 
PAYMENT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 20-MARCH 16 U.N. WHEAT 
CONFERENCE, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 24-MARCH 3 WORKING PARTY 
ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF VEHICLES 
or INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 
Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 27-29 WorRKING PARTY ON 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE BoarD. Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


JANUARY 9-14 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE. Bangkok. 
Fifth session. Provisional agenda 
includes: report of the Inland 
Waterway Subcommittee; report 
of the Highway Subcommittee; 
activities in the field of railways; 
coordination of transport; statisti- 
cal study of performance of trans- 
port systems with a view to 
obtaining maximum efficiency and 
full utilization of available re 
sources; refrigerator inland trans 
port; proposal to include telecom- 
munications in the terms of 
reference of the Inland Transport 
Committee; library service; as- 
sistance provided by Taa in the 
field of inland transport in 1955; 
program of work and priorities. 


JANUARY 24-31 COMMITTER ON INDUS 
rrRY AND Trape. Bangalore 


Eighth session. Provisional agenda 
includes: report of the Inter-Sec- 
retariat Working Party on Hous 
ing and Building Materials; report 
of the Sub-Committee on Iron and 
Steel; report of the Study Tour of 
Geologists and mining experts to 
Europe and the U.S.S.R.; activities 
of the Secretariat in the field of 
electric power; report of the Work- 
ing Party on Cottage and Small 
Scale Industries and Handicraft 
Marketing; activities of the Secre 
tariat in the field of trade; report of 
the ECAFE/ILO/UNESCO Inter-Sec- 
retariat Working Party on Trained 
Personnel for Economic Develop- 
ment; possible program of work 
and priorities 


FEBRUARY 2-15 ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FoR ASIA AND THE Far East. Banga 
lore 

Twelfth session. 


TRANSPORT 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
FAO 
JANUARY 16-FEBRUARY 10 INTERNATIONAL 


CENTRE FOR TRAINING IN AGORICUL- 

TURAL ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. 

Rome. 
Will consider modern methods 
and techniques of agricultural 
economics and statistics, analysis 
of international agricultural eco- 
nomic issues and developments, 
and use of modern statistical tech- 
niques to improve national sys- 
tems of collecting agricultural sta- 
tistics. 


JANUARY 23-28 FAO/ECE STUDY GROUP 
ON Forestry STaTisTics, Geneva. 


JANUARY 24-31 FAO/CARIBBRAN COMMIS- 
SION TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON 
COOPERATIVES IN THE CARIBBEAN. 
Georgetown, British Guiana. 


JANUARY SUBCOMMITTER ON LAND AND 
WaTerR UTILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION OF EUROPEAN COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE. Lisbon. 

To consider wide range of land 
and water problems; expected to 
include engineering, coll ealenee, 
hydrology and economics 


JANUARY WORKING PARTY ON CONSOLI- 
DATION OF PRAGMENTED HOLDINGS OF 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LAND AND WATER 
Uricrzation, Lisbon 


JANUARY OR FEBRUARY INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS WORKING IN THE FIELD 
OF AGRICULTURE IN Europe, Paris 


Second meeting 


FEBRUARY 9-18 TrAK SUBCOMMISSION OF 
Asia-Paciric Forestry COMMISSION, 
Bangkok 


First session 


FEBRUARY 13-18 FAO/ECER WORKING PARTY 
ON STANDARDIZATION OF (GENERAL 
CONDITIONS OF SaALe For TIMBER. 
Geneva 

FEBRUARY 20-23 SUBCOMMITTER ON EX- 
TENSION, EDUCATION AND RURAL 
YouTu or Eurorpgkan COMMITTEE ON 
AoricuLTure, Switzerland 

FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1 FAO/BECE 
GROUP ON (GLOSSARY ON 
Work SCIENCE, Geneva 

FEBRUARY MEETING ON EXPORTS OF 
LivesTock AND LivesTock PRODUCTS 
Paris 


STUDY 
FOREST 


UNESCO 


MereTING or Experts: THe 
EXCHANGER oF PUB 


JANUARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
LICATIONS, Paris 

The proposed agenda includes 
consideration of: a new inter 
national general convention; multi 
lateral regional agreements; bi- 
lateral agreements; classification 
and valuation of material; trans- 
port facilities; utilization of ex 
change material in the work of 
mutual understanding and for 
litical, historical, economic and 
linguistic purposes 


WHO 


JANUARY 9 STANDING COMMITTER ON 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. Ge- 
neva, 

JANUARY 17. Executive Boarp. Geneva 

Seventeenth session 


wMo 


JANUARY 25-FEBRUARY 1 TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS WORKING GRouP OF REGION- 
AL ASSOCIATION VI (Eunore). Paris. 


FEBRUARY 16-25 INTERNATIONAL HURRI- 
CANE Seminar. Ciudad Trujillo 





OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


JANUARY 17-20 SoctaL COMMITTEE OF 
Counci, or Europe, Strasbourg. 
JANUARY 186-MAY 1 TARIFP NEGOTIATING 
CONFERENCE OF GENERAL AOREE- 
MENTS ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
(GATT). Geneva. 
Ihe main object of the Confer- 
ence is to reduce the general level 
of tariffs in particular those which 
are so high that even minimum 
quantities of imports are dis- 
couraged. It will be a general 
round of tariff negotiations in 
which many contracting parties 
will negotiate with each other. 
Since October participating gov- 
ernments have been exchanging 
“request lists” of products on 
which they hope to obtain con- 
cessions. So far twenty-five con- 
tracting states have notified that 
they intend to take part in the 
negotiations 


JANUARY INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. Switz 
erland, 


Symposium on the biological suit- 
ability of foods and industrial 
practices. 
JANUARY INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OP 
Junists. Mexico, DF. 


Third meeting. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JANUARY &8-MARCH 31 INTERNATIONAL 
CONFEDERATION OF Free Trape UN- 
IONS (1CPTU), Huyzingen, Belgium. 

First session. International Trade- 
Union Training Centre. 


JANUARY INTERNATIONAL UNION OP 


PURE AND APPLIED Puysics (UIPAA). 
New Dethi. 


Member of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions 
(icsu), Study meeting on magnet- 
ism. 


JANUARY-MARCH WoORLD ASSEMBLY OF 
Youtu (way). Colombo, Ceylon. 


Second session of Study Centre. 


For details on these organizations listed 
above see YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 1954-55 prepared with 
Secretariat assistance by the Union of 
International Associations, Palais d’Eg- 
mont, Brussels. (Available in United Na- 
tions Library.) 

For a fuller list of international meet- 
ings (organized by both inter-government- 
al and international non-governmental 
organizations) see INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATIONS — THE REVIEW OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS, 
published by the Union of International 
Associations. 


SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers as background information on articles in this issue of 

the REVIEW. United Nations publications are obtainable from sales agents listed on the inside back cover; 

specialized agency publications from many of these agents or by writing to the agency. Most publications 
may be purchased by visitors in the bookshop at United Nations Headquarters. 


GOVERNMENTS AND AGENCIES TO GIVE 
VIEWS ON SUNFED 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: SPECIAL 
Unirep Nations Funp ror Eco- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 22 pp. Gen- 
eral Assembly, Official Records, 
Ninth Session, Supplement No. 19. 
Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 

Mr. Raymond Scheyven, in pursu- 
ance of General Assembly resolution 
724B (VIII), assisted by a group of 
experts, discussed SUNFED with gov- 
ernments. This is his report to the 
ninth session of the Assembly on his 
findings and on how the Special Fund 
would operate. 


EconoMic DevELOPMENT OF UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: SPECIAI 
Unirep Nations Funp For Eco- 
NOMIC DeveLoPpMENT. /9 pp. Gen- 
eral Assembly, Official Records, 
Tenth Session, Supplement No. 17. 
Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 

Mr. Scheyven's appointment was 
extended. This is his report on his sec- 
ond year’s work, | 


Rerort on a Spectat UNrrep Na- 
rions FUND FroR“ECONOMIC DEvVEL- 
opMENT. 6/ pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1953. 11.BJ1. Price: 50¢, 3/9, Sw. 
fr. 2.00. 

Prepared by a committee of experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General, 
this report presents a plan for the estab- 


lishment, operation, management and 
control of a special fund for grants-in- 
aid and low-interest, long-term loans 
to underdeveloped countries. 


ASSEMBLY CALLS FOR REVIEW OF 
DEPENDENT AREAS 


A Sacrep Trust: THE WORK OF THE 
Unrrep NATIONS FOR DEPENDENT 
PeopLes. 32 pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1953.14.42. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 

A concise account of the events 
leading to the adoption of Chapter XI 
of the Charter at the San Francisco 
Conference, and of the work of the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, which each 
year in turn devotes special attention 
to economic, social or educational 
conditions in the Territories, in addi- 
tion to an overall appraisal of the in- 
formation submitted by the Adminis- 
tering Members and the special studies 
made by the Secretariat and special- 
ized agencies. 


SpecitaL Stupy ON ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
Territories. 2/9 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1955.V1.B.1. Price: $2.00, 15/-, 
Sw. fr. 8.00. 


Gives a concise account of the 
views expressed in the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories which met in New York in 
1954. Contains studies on develop- 


ment plans in Africa, the Pacific re- 
gion, and the Caribbean region; stand- 
ards of living; progress of land utiliza- 
tion; production for local consump- 
tion and export; soil conservation; agri- 
cultural credit and cooperatives; gov- 
ernment services to agriculture; fish- 
eries; livestock; budget expenditure 
and revenue; taxation; and external 
trade. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL CON- 
DITIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
Terrirories. 133 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1954.V1.B.1. Price: $1.50, 11/-, 
Sw. fr. 6.00. 

Contains a review by the General 
Assembly of education in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, as well as stud- 
ies on eradication of illiteracy, com- 
pulsory education, activities of UNESCO 
in the field of free and compulsory 
education; the education of girls; equal 
treatment in education; participation 
of the inhabitants in educational poli- 
cies and programs; vocational train- 
ing; higher education; and the financ- 
ing of education. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITO- 
nies. 270 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1953. 
V1I.B.2. Price: $2.00, 15/-, Sw. fr. 
8.00. 

In addition to a review by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of social conditions in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 





contains studies on the major prob- 
lems of social development; race rela- 
tions; urban welfare; workers’ housing 
problems; family and child welfare 
benefits; social aspects of peasant set- 
tlement; standards of living; and pub- 
lic health. 


SUMMARIES AND ANALYSES OF INFOR- 
MATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERN- 
ING TERRITORIES TRANSMITTED TO 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL DURING 
1954, 295 pp. U.N, Sales No. 1955. 
V1I.B.2. Price: $3.00, 22/6, Sw. fr. 
12.00. 


This annual publication, ninth in a 
series, contains summaries of infor- 
mation transmitted to the Secretary- 
General by the Members responsible 
for administering Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, as well as studies prepared 
by the Secretary-General on currently 
pertinent topics in the Territories. 


ASSEMBLY’S RENEWED APPEAL ON 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOUTH 
West Arrica. 50 pp. General As- 
sembly, Official Records, Tenth Ses- 
sion, Supplement No. 12. Price: 50¢, 
3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00 


EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION 


THE PROTECTION OF WORKERS 


Resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 3, 1955 


The General Assembly, 

Recognizing the importance of and the 
widespread attention being given to prob- 
lems relating to the effects of ionizing 
radiation upon man and his environment, 

Believing that the widest distribution 
should be given to all available scientific 
data on the short-term and long-term 
effects upon man and his environment of 
ionizing radiation, including radiation 
levels and radioactive “fallout,” 

Noting that studies of this problem are 
being conducted in various countries, 

Believing that the peoples of the world 
should be more fully informed on this 
subject, 

1. Establishes a scientific Committee 
consisting of Argentina, Australia, Bel- 

jum, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
=gypt, France, India, my Mexico, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the United 
States of America and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics and requests the 
Governments of these countries each to 
designate one scientist, with alternates and 
consultants as appropriate, to be its rep- 
resentative on this Committee; 

2. Requests this Committee: 

(a) To receive and assemble in an 


AGAINST IONIZING RADIATIONS. 66 
pp. Lo, Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 
50¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


This illustrated report was submit- 
ted to the International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
and sums up existing information in 
a field with which the mo has been 
concerned since 1949. It deals with 
occupational safety and health prob- 
lems in the new field of atomic energy. 
It covers the injuries caused by ioniz- 
ing radiation, standards of exposure, 
the uses of ionizing radiations, protec- 
tive measures, problems arising in 
uranium mining and processing and 
safety in the transport of radioactive 
substances. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND SOCIAL POLICY. 
20 pp. Lo, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Price: 15¢, 9d., Sw. fr. 0.60. 


The chief concern of ILo is with the 
social implications of the industrial 
use of atomic energy in this pamphlet 
originally published as an article in 
the /nternational Labour Review, July 
1955. Some of the problems that may 
arise in areas in which 1Lo has a pri- 
mary interest are discussed including 
the economic consequences and the 
social implications and problems that 
may be foreseen. 


Effects of Atomic Radiation 


appropriate and useful form the follow- 
ing radiological information furnished by 
States Members of the United Nations or 
members of the specialized agencies: (1) 
reports on observed levels of ionizing 
radiation and radioactivity in the en- 
vironment; and (2) reports on scientific 
observations and experiments relevant to 
the effects of ionizing radiation upon 
man and his environment already under 
way or later undertaken by national sci- 
entific bodies or by authorities of na- 
tional Governments; 

(b) To recommend uniform standards 
with respect to procedures for sample 
collection and instrumentation, and radia- 
tion counting procedures to be used in 
analyses of samples; 

(c) To compile and assemble in an 
integrated manner the various reports, 
referred to in (a) (1), on observed ra- 
diological levels; 

(d) To review and collate national 
reports, referred to in (a) (2), evaluating 
each report to determine its usefulness for 
the purposes of the Committee; 


(e) To make yearly progress reports 
and to develop by July 1, 1958, or earlier, 
if the assembled facts warrant, a sum- 
mary of the reports received on radiation 
levels and radiation effects on man and 
his environment together with the evalua- 
tions provided for in sub-paragraph (d) 


CHRONICLE OF THE WoRLD HEALTH 
OrGANIZATION. November 1955. 
wHo, Geneva, Switzerland, Price: 
30¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


The article, “Prospects of Interna- 
tional Public Health Cooperation in 
the Uses of Nuclear Energy,” in this 
issue suggests a program for public 
health based on the two papers which 
were submitted by wHo to the Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL 
Uses or ATOMIC ENERGY. 


The papers submitted to the Confer- 
ence relevant to the effects of atomic 
radiation are published in Volumes XI 
(Biological Effects of Radiation), 
XII (Radioactive lsotopes and loniz- 
ing Radiations in Agriculture, Physi- 
ology and. Biochemistry), and XIII 
(Legal, Administrative, Health and 
Safety Aspects of Large-Scale Use of 
Nuclear Energy). 

Price: Volume XI, $8.00, 57/-, Sw. 
fr. 34.00; XU, $9.00, 63/-, Sw. fr. 
39.00; X11, $7.00, 50/-, Sw. fr. 30.00. 
The pre-publication price through Jan- 
uary 31, 1956, for the complete six- 
teen-volume series is $110, £39, Sw. 
fr. 450. After January 31 the full 
series price will be $130, £46, Sw. 
fr. 557. 


above and indications of research projects 
which might require further study; 

(f) To transmit from time to time as 
it deems appropriate the documents and 
evaluations referred to above to the Sec- 
retary-General for publication and dis- 
semination to States Members of the 
United Nations or members of the spe- 
cialized agencies; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
provide appropriate assistance to the 
scientific Committee in organizing and 
carrying on its work, and to provide a 
Secretary of the Committee; 

4. Calls upon all concerned to coop- 
erate in making available reports and 
studies relating to the short-term and 
long-term effects of ionizing radiation 
upon man and his environment and ra- 
diological data collected by them; 

5. Requests the specialized agencies to 
concert with the Committee concerning 
any work they may be doing or con- 
templating within the sphere of the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference to assure 
proper coordination; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to 
invite the Government of Japan to nomi- 
nate a scientist, with alternates and con- 
sultants as appropriate, to be its repre- 
sentative on the Committee; 

7. Decides to transmit to the scientific 
Committee the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the present item. 





Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


the General 
3, 1955 


Resolutions adopted b 
Assembly on Decem 
The General Assembly, 
Desiring that mankind should be en- 

abled to make the fullest use of atomic 

energy for peaceful purposes, 

Desiring to promote energetically the 
use of atomic energy to the end that it 
will serve only the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind and ameliorate their living con- 
ditions, 

Recognizing the deep interest of all 
Members of the United Kations in achiev- 
ing these ends, 

Recalling its resolution 810 (IX) of 
December 4, 1954 concerning interna- 
tional co-operation in developing the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and 
recognizing that, in accordance with that 
resolution, significant progress is being 
made in promoting international co-op- 
eration for this purpose, 

Having considered the report of the 
Secretary-General, submitted pursuant to 
paragraph 8 of section B of the above- 
mentioned resolution, on the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy held in Geneva from 
August 8-20, 1955, 

Recognizing the necessity of ensuring 
that the facilities of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and such fission- 
able material as may be placed at its dis- 
posal are not used for, or diverted to, 
other than peaceful purposes, 

Believing that continuing international 
cooperation is essential for further de- 
veloping and expanding the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, 


A 


Concerning International Conferences 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy 


1. Expresses its satisfaction with the 
proceedings of the International Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy convened in accordance with Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 810 (IX), and 
commends the participants therein for 
the high scientific quality of the papers 
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and discussions, and for the spirit of co 
operation which prevailed at the Con- 
ference; 

2. Notes the impressive results achieved 
by the Conference in facilitating the free 
flow of scientific knowledge relating to 
the production and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and in laying a foundation 
for the fuller exchange of information on 
the development of atomic energy for 
the aims ot homme welfare; 

3. Expresses its appreciation of the 
work of the Secretary-General and of 
the Advisory Committee established un- 
der paragraph 5 of section B of resolu- 
tion 810 (IX) in preparing and organiz- 
ing the Conference; 

4. Recommends that a second inter 
national conference for the exchange of 
technical information regarding the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy should be held 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
in two to three years time; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, act- 
ing upon the advice of the Advisory 
Committee referred to in paragraph 7 of 
section A of the present resolution and 
in consultation with the appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies, to determine an appro- 
priate place and date, to issue invitations 
to the conference in accordance with 

aragraphs 3 and 7 of section B of reso- 
ution 810 (TX), to prepare and circulate 
an agenda, and to provide the necessary 
staff and services; 

6. Invites the specialized agencies to 
consult with the Secretary-General and 
the Advisory Committee with a view to 
ensuring proper coordination between the 
Conference referred to in paragraph 4 
above and such technical conferences as 
they or their affiliated non-governmental 
scientific organizations may convene on 
the more specialized aspects of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy; 

7. Decides to continue the Advisory 
Committee established under paragraph 
5 of section B of resolution 810 (IX) in 
order that it may assist the Secretary- 
General in carrying out the provisions 
of the present resolution. 


Concerning an International Atomic 
Energy Agency 


1. Notes with satisfaction that sub- 
stantial progress has been made toward 
negotiation of a draft statute establishing 
an International Atomic Energy Agency 
and that this draft has been circulated 
to Governments for their consideration 
and comment; 

2. Welcomes the announced intention 
of Governments sponsoring the Agency 
to invite all States Members of the Unit- 
ed Nations or members of the specialized 
agencies to participate in a conference on 
the final text of the statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; 

3. Further welcomes the extension of 
invitations to the Governments of Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, India and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to participate, 
as Governments concerned, with the pres- 
ent sponsoring Governments in negotia- 
tions on the draft statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; 

4. Recommends that the Governments 
concerned take into account the views 
expressed on the Agency during the 
present session of the General Assembly, 
as well as the comments transmitted di- 
rectly by Governments, and that they 
take all possible measures to establish 
the Agency without delay, bearing in mind 
the provisions of the present resolution; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the Advisory Commit- 
tee referred to in paragraph 7 of section 
A of the present resolution, to study the 
question of the relationship of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to the 
United Nations, and to transmit the re- 
sults of their study to the Governments 
concerned before the Conference referred 
to in paragraph 2 of section B above is 
convened; 

6. Requests the Governments con- 
cerned to report to the General Assembly 
as appropriate; 

7. Suggests that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, when established, 
consider the desirability of arranging for 
an international periodical devoted to 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


Progress Achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in Pursuance of Chapter XI of the Charter 


Resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly at its 541st plenary meeting 
on November 8, 1955 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that Chapter XI of the 
Charter of the United Nations con- 
tains various provisions regarding the 
advancement of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full meas- 
ure of self-government, 


Considering that, by virtue of Ar- 
ticle 73 e of the Charter, the Secretary- 
General has, since 1946, received in- 
formation on the economic, social and 
educational conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and that, in 
some cases, Members administering 
such Territories have voluntarily sub- 
mitted information on the develop- 


ment of the free political institutions 
of the peoples of these Territories, 


Considering further that, under the 
resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly from 1946 onwards, this 
valuable information transmitted by 
the Administering Members, indicat- 
ing how and to what extent the prin- 
ciple that the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories are paramount has been imple- 
mented, has been analysed and sum- 
marized by the Secretary-General and 
studied each year by the General As- 
sembly, 

1. Expresses the opinion that an ex- 
amination of the progress achieved in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
since the establishment of the United 
Nations, based on the information re- 


ceived from the Administering Mem- 
bers under Article 73 e of the Charter, 
would be highly desirable and should 
make it possible to ascertain the extent 
to which the peoples of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories are advancing 
towards the attainment of the goals 
set in Chapter XI of the Charter; 


2. Considers that such an examina- 
tion would require careful preparation 
with the assistance of the specialized 
agencies concerned; 


3. Invites the Secretary-General, 
after consultation with the specialized 
agencies concerned, to submit to the 
General Assembly, for consideration 
at its eleventh session, a report on the 
main points that might be useful in 
such an examination. 
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A climactic moment in the Security Council on December 14, during the voting on the admission of new 
Members. Delegates, left to right, are: Dr. Victor A. Belaunde, of Peru; Selim Sarper, of Turkey; Arkady 


A. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R.; Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom; and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
the United States. The Security Council voted to admit sixteen new Member states (see page 5). 





